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FRAMERamhor 


The Right Car at the Right Price 


There is a system of rigid tests and thorough inspection of 
each part and feature of the Rambler cars, whereby every possible 
weak spot is found in the factory, not on the road. 

This system covers every step from the design and selection of 
the raw material to the finished product and begets a car that is 
right and stays right without tinkering and adjustment. 

If this, in connection with abundant power, elegant appearance 
and simplicity of control, appeals to your judgment we invite your 
most critical examination of our Model 14. 

In it is embodied every modern feature that has proven worthy 
of adoption and the facilities of the largest automobile plant in the 
world enable us to present it at a price far below anything 
approaching it in quality and equipment. 

Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. 


Branches: 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue. 


Mil kee, 457. 
Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue. weaiee, OF 40 Brentway. 


Philadelphia, 242 No.-Broad St . 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate precy ewgeee 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
Model 14, $1,750 
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WHERE? 


In the East they start from New York, Boston, and 
Montreal; in the West they start from Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, con- 
necting at both eastern and western terminals with 
the great transportation systems of America. 


THE 


New York Central Lines 


COMPRISE THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
BOSTON & ALBANY 
PITTSBURG & LAKE ERIE 
LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS & IOWA 
LAKE ERIE, ALLIANCE & WHEELING 
NEW YORK & OTTAWA and 
RUTLAND RAILROADS 


For a copy of “ AMERICA’S SUMMER RESORTS,” which is 
No. 3 of the New York Central’s “ Four-Track Series,” containing 
a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal, 
and Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Room 80, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


c. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 























Three Splendid Volumes 


MEN AND THINGS 


print before. 
to remain so for all time. 


addition to any library. 





Lintan Bett 





MARK TWAIN’S 
Library of Humor 


WOMEN AND THINGS 


HESE three new books comprise what is freshest, funniest, and most permanent in 
humor. That Mark Twain knows what is best and lasting in humorous literature 
goes without saying. Hehasdrawn upon the works of all the best-known humor- 

ists, and some that you probably never heard of, and compiled three volumes that 
present the very best and funniest things ever written. 
funny books, with more laughter to the page than it has ever been possible to get into 


It would be difficult to find anywhere three volumes that are more popular or destined 
In these pages, brimming with fun and laughter, all sorts of 
readers will find acommon ground for enjoyment. 
And they are brand new. 

Among the authors contributing to this series are such notable names as Mark 
Twain, George Ade, Carolyn Wells, Eugene Field, Bret Harte, ‘Bill Nye,” Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, ‘Mr. Dooley,” W. D. Howells, George W. Cable, J. K. Bangs, Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, Joel Chandler Harris, etc., etc., etc. 


Illustrated by Great Artists 


THE PRIMROSE WAY 





The result is three good, big, 


They are a dignified and delightful 





The three volumes are handsomely bound in splendid cloth, and illustrated by such 
well-known artists as Peter Newell, A. B. Frost, Kemble, etc. 


OUR 


OFFER 














“ Birt Nye” 





O. W. Hoimezs 


C. D. Warner 


We will send you the set of three volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them’back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 a month for six months until the total amount, $7.00, is paid. On 
receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without addi- 
tional cost to you, for either HarpER’s MaGazine or HARPER’s WEEKLY, or allow you three sub- 
scriptions for One year for HARPER’s Bazar. The cost to you for books and periodicals is $7.00. 
In writing, state which periodical you wish. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, 





James J. Rocus T. B. ALpricn 
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COMMENT 


Auriouci the earlier estimates of the number of persons 
killed and the magnitude of the area devastated by the San 
Irancisco catastrophe have been reduced materially, the 
value of the property destroyed is still computed at hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and it is expected that the resources 
of the fire-insurance companies will be taxed severely in the 
effort to bear their share of the loss. As we go to press, the 
aggregate of the relief fund has already reached the un- 
precedented figure of over $20,000,000. Some surprise and 
concern seem to have been caused in San Franciseo by the 
discovery that of the $2,500,000 appropriated by Congress for 
the inhabitants of the stricken city, only about $300,000 will 
reach them in the shape of cash. They overlook the faci 
that the appropriation had to be used primarily to make good 
the rations and other supplies furnished by the military and 
naval authorities. Neither Secretary Tarr nor Secretary 
Bonaparte had a right to expend a dollar or a dollar’s worth 
of supplies for the purpose of relieving the necessities of the 
victims of the catastrophe, though they rightly dealt with 
an awful emergency on the assumption that their acts would 
be ratified by Congress. The ratification came promptly, but 
it must be remembered that it took the form of specifying 
$2,500,000 as the outlay beyond which the War Department 
and the Navy Department must not go. No doubt a con- 
siderable proportion of the private contributions has also 
been disbursed in purchasing and forwarding food-supplies. 
The amount of cash which will be available for employment 
by loeal authorities and local committees in San Francisco 
and other afflicted towns in California will, nevertheless, be 
large. The funds needed for reconstruction, however, will, 
of course, come mainly from the fire-insurance companies 
and from capitalists who are willing to erect new buildings 
on their own lands or to make building loans on the lands 
of others. There is reason to believe that the major part of 
the losses incurred by fire-insurance companies will be met 
promptly, and that the requisite supplementary supplies of 
money will be quickly forthcoming. There is a deep and 
growing conviction that San Francisco will be rebuilt within 
tive years, and that no large permanent draft from its popula- 
tion will be made by Seattle, or even by Oakland, though, 
of course, the last-named city is temporarily a gainer by the 
misfortunes of its great neighbor. 


We may also take for granted that as regards the applica- 
tion of fire-proof methods of construction, the new San Fran- 
cisco will be a striking improvement on its predecessor. For 
such improvement there was ample room. The report pub- 


lished last October by the fire-insurance experts, after a care~ 
ful examination of American cities with reference to water- 
supplies and the means of protection against fire, indicated 
that the prolonged escape of San Francisco from a sweeping 
conflagration was little short of a miracle. 


It was pointed 
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out by the fire-insurance experts that ninety per cent. of the 


buildings were of wood; that only 2.2 per cent. of them 
were what is called “fireproof”; that there was but one 
sprinkler equipment, and that obsolete; and that there was 
no means of utilizing the water in the bay for the purpose 
of fighting fire. On the other hand, San Francisco was ac- 
knowledged to possess some advantages from an underwriter’s 
point of view which many American cities lack. For example, 
it had severa! independent sources of water-supply, and some 
of its distributing reservoirs were provided with gravity-supply 
mains. Moreover, its fire department was well organized and 
well equipped, except in the matter of fire-boats. The danger 
that water-mains will be fractured by earthquake will, of 
course, always remain. It is impossible to guarantee a water- 
supply against seismic disturbance, but in all other respects 
San Francisco may be relied upon to have, five years hence, 
as efficient means of protection against fire as human in- 
genuity can devise. 


The San Francisco catastrophe has directed attention to 
the fac* that fires are much more common in American than 
in British cities, although our fire departments are much more 
costly than are their British counterparts. According to the 
lately published returns of the London Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade for 1905 and the report of the Fire Marshal of New 
York for the same year, there were, during the preceding 
twelvemonth, in the Boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Richmond, 7750 fires, as against only 3511 in London, which 
contains upwards of 6,000,000 inhabitants. Mr. ALBert Suaw, 
in his book on Municipal Government in Great Britain, 
points out that American towns of 50,000 inhabitants have 
in some years as many fires as London. On the other hand, 
the fire department of Chicago, as well as that of New York, 
employs considerably more men than that of London, while 
even that of Boston has three-fourths as many employees. 
To maintain the New York fire department costs over twice 
as much as London spends for the same purpose. The rela- 
tive immunity of London from destructive fires is doubtless 
attributable in ‘part to the solidity of the materials of which 
most of the buildings are constructed, but mainly to the ab- 
sence of American negligence with reference to chimneys 
and flues and the management of heating apparatus, and to 
the absence of American carelessness in the use of matches, 
although in the British metropolis also matches cause most 
of the conflagrations. In the London report no conflagrations 
are ascribed to bonfires or brush-fires, whereas the New York 
fire marshal imputes nearly five hundred to this cause. 


As we go to press, it is uncertain whether the convention of 
anthracite-mine workers, to be held in Seranton, will accept 
either of the two proposals made by the mine-operators. If 
both are rejected, a strike in the hard-coal region will be 
ordered. The operators’ proposals are, it will be remembered, 
first, to renew’ for three years the agreement based on the 


‘award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission; secondly, 


to refer to the arbitration of that commission—any vacancies 
in it being filled by President RoosrveLt—two questions, 
namely, Has such a change occurred in mining conditions as 
to require a readjustment of wages, either in the way of in- 
crease or of reduction? and, secondly, Has such a change taken 
place as calls for a modification of the methods of conciliation 
adopted at the suggestion of the above-named strike commis- 
sion? There is no doubt that if both of the operators’ pro- 
posals are rejected the consumers will hold the mine-workers 
responsible for the privations suffered by the community, and 
will withhold from them the sympathy which, to some extent, 
they possessed in the winter of 1902-3. The retention or loss 
of sympathy is no mere matter of sentiment, but is likely to 
have a decisive effect on the situation. But for the wide- 
spread feeling in the winter of 1902-3 that the operators ought 
not to have refused the request of the mine-workers that cer- 
tain questions should be referred to arbitration, Governor 
Strong, of Pennsylvania, would have used more effectively the 
State militia for the maintenance of order and the protection 
cf non-union miners in the anthracite region; and, if his 
force had proved inadequate, would have called upon the 
Federal Chief Magistrate for aid. In either event, the strikers 
must have experienced a defeat. As it was, Governor STONE 
shrank from vigorous measures, and, in‘response to a general 
appeal from the consumers, the Federal Executive undertook 














an interposition of doubtful constitutionality. Now it is 
the operators who offer arbitration, and if the mine-workers 
reject it, they will find themselves in a very grave predica- 
ment. Not only are the reserve stocks of mined coal at the 
disposal ofthe operators exceptionally large, but a concerted 
and determined effort to work the mines with non-union em- 
ployees will be made, and backed by the whole military force 
of Pennsylvania, assisted, if necessary, by the regular army 
of the United States. The consumers of hard coal, therefore, 
have apparently no reason to dread a prolonged scarcity of 
that combustible. 


The proposal introduced in both Houses of Congress that 
all duties shall be remitted on iron, steel, lumber, and other 
building materials imported from foreign countries, when it 
can be. proved that these had been used in the reconstruction 
of San Francisco, has put the “ Stand-Patters” in an awk- 
ward plight. What renders their position peculiarly difficult 
is the fact that a similar remission of duties was ordered by 
Congress for the benefit of Chicago after a large part of that 
city had been destroyed by fire. They know very well, how- 
ever, that if the demand that San Francisco shall be treated 
as generously as was Chicago is granted, no American iron 
and steel products will be used for the rebuilding of the Cali- 
fornia metropolis, unless, indeed, American manufacturers 
consent to sell their commodities to the Californian victims of 
disaster at as low prices as they accept on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This our manufacturers might consent to do, but 
for the fact that they would thus bring out with startling 
distinctness the difference between the prices charged for their 
product in Europe and those normally exacted at home. Such 
an object-lesson in favor of revision is naturally not desired 
by those who want to see the Dinctry tariff kept intact. In 
any event, it is evident that the election of members of the 
House of Representatives next November will pivot on tariff 
revision, unless, indeed, Mr. Roosrtvett should eall an extra 
session of Congress for the express purpose of readjusting 
the DinGLry rates in certain schedules. Nobody expects a 


flanking manwuvre of the kind to be performed during the * 


summer, although few persons doubt that next year the Presi- 
dent will renew his advocacy of tariff revision, the expediency 
of which was formerly recognized by him. 

During the week ending April 28, Mr. Jonn Suarp WILL- 
1aMs, the leader of the Democratic minority in the House of 
Representatives, made it clear that in his opinion tariff re- 
vision should for the present constitute the principal plank 
in the Democratic platform. That is the conviction also of 
the Democrats of Kansas, who have nominated for Governor 
ex-United States Senator Wittiam A. Harris, and who hope 
not only to elect him, but also to capture the United States 
Senatorship now held by the indicted JosepH R. Burton, a 
Republican. The platform framed by them declares that they 
are for free raw materials, and are willing to give to the 
shoemaker of the Eastern States free hides, though these will 
come in competition with the hides produced in Kansas. 
Most persons would say, at first thought, that for a Democrat 
to carry Kansas must be impossible, in view of the plurality 
of 126,000 obtained by Mr. Roosrvett in 1904. As a matter 
of fact, however, McKINnuey only got a plurality of 23,354 
in 1900, while in 1896 Mr. Bryan got the State’s ten electoral 
votes. All of the State’s eight Representatives in the Fifty- 
ninth Congress are Republicans, but nobody expects the clean 
sweep to be repeated this year. 








There will be a deep sigh of relief when the New York 
Legislature adjourns, and nobody believes that Governor Hic- 
GINS will call an extra session. We would not for a moment 
seem to deny that the Legislature of 1906 has rendered some 
services of great value to the Empire Commonwealth. The 
new laws which were recommended by the ARMSTRONG com- 
mittee, and which, with some judicious modifications, have 
been enacted, constitute, beyond a doubt, efficient safeguards 
of the interests of policy-holders, and have placed the life- 
insurance business in New York on the sound basis which 
for years has been exemplified in Massachusetts. It will be, 
of course, on its life-insurance legislation record that the Re- 
publican party will appeal to the voters of the State of New 
York next November. As regards other matters, there is not 
much to boast of. The truth is that the New York Legislature 
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_ seems likely to be elected by a moderate plurality. 







There were, first, the 


of 1906 was broken up into factions. 
regular Republicans, who could be trusted to carry out the 
views and wishes of Governor Hiaeins and President Roosr- 
vELT. Then there were the Opett Republicans, who would 
have liked to discredit the present State administration. 
There, again, were the Tammany Democrats, who were un- 
willing to cooperate either with the Republicans on the one 
hand, or with the Hearst men on the other. There, too, were 
the McCarren Democrats from Brooklyn, who voted in the 
interests of their local organization, first, last, and all the 
time. As for the Hearst men, it is difficult to say whether 
they should be classed with Democrats or with Republicans. 
They assumed at one time a truculent attitude, and under- 
took to dictate legislation, but no fair-minded onlooker will 
assert that they possessed so much influence toward the close 
of the legislative session as they exercised at the beginning. 
There now seems to be no doubt that the Democrats of the 
Empire Commonwealth will decline to nominate Mr. Hearst 
for Governor, and that, if he wants to run for the Governor- 
ship, he will have to rely exclusively on his own organization. 
The question at once arises, Will he draw more recruits from 
the Democratic or the Republican rank and file? If it be 
true, as is asserted by some persons usually well informed, 
that_the principal accessions to the Hearst strength will come 
from the Republican masses, the Democratic nominee for 
Governor, who probably will be ex-Judge D-Capy Ierrrick, 
It is too 
early, however, to make predictions, for even the nominating 
conventions are still’ distant. 

There is some reason to think that at last England will 
have a court of appeal in criminal cases. It may be remem 
bered that not long ago a man named Apo.pH Beck was thrice 
convicted and twice imprisoned for a crime he did not com- 
mit. The sole redress for the frightful wrong to which he 
had been subjected was a “ free pardon.” When the facts were 
revealed it became evident that if there had been a criminal 
court of appeal, the first sentence would probably have been 
set aside and a new trial ordered, in which event the innocence 
of the accused might have been demonstrated. Although in 
England an appeal may be made from the judgment ren- 
dered in every other court, civil, military, or admiralty, it 
has hitherto proved impossible to bring about the establish- 
ment of an appellate tribunal before which the sentences im- 
posed by criminal courts may be subjected to review. More 
than seventy years ago a vain attempt was made to introduce 
such an innovation, and in 1890 Sir Henry James, now Lord 
JAMES of Hereford, made a similar proposal, which again, 
however, failed to secure the approval of the House of Com- 
mons. Now, however, the Lord Chancellor himself has 
brought forward a bill creating a criminal court of appeal, 
which has reached the committee stage in the House of Lords, 
and seems likely to become a law. In advocating the measure, 
the Lord Chancellor directed attention to the absurd anomaly 
in English jurisprudence that whereas a man can have no 
appeal when he is tried for his life, yet when only a matter 
of a hundred dollars is at stake, an appeal from a merely in- 
terlocutory proceeding may be carried to the House of Lords. 
Reasonable as the Chaneellor’s proposal seems to Americans, 
it encounters many opponents in England, some of whose 
arguments are familiar. It is alleged, for example, that the 
establishment of a criminal court of appeal would destroy the 
finality of verdicts, would weaken a jury’s sense of responsi- 
bility, and would mean such an increase of appeals as would 
choke the channels of justice. These objections seem weak 
indeed compared with the duty of averting such monstrous 
injustice as was suffered by the man Beck in the case to which 
we have referred. 

It appears that emigration from Ireland to the United 
States and other transmarine countries is approaching an end 
for reasons that will be gratifying to the friends of her peo- 
ple. The rapidly increasing shrinkage of the exodus is due 
partly to the remonstrance against self-expatriation addressed 
to the men and women of Ireland by the Anti-Emigration So- 
ciety and the Gelic League. These societies earnestly en- 
treat Irish-Americans to renounce the practice of sending 
heme to their relatives prepaid passage tickets, which, hither- 
to, have been the chief incentives to emigration. A still more 
effective obstruction to the outflow of emigrants from Ireland 



























is the signal improvement of economic conditions at home. 
Under the operations of the land-purchase acts, and especially 
of the Wynpuam law, the agricultural lands of the island are 
rapidly becoming the property of the men who till them, while, 
on the other hand, the stimulation of Irish industries has 
signally increased the opportunities for non-agricultural em- 
ployment. Just what form will be taken by the political con- 
cessions to be made to the Irish people by the BanNERMAN 
government is not yet definitely known, but it is believed that 
they will constitute a substantial instalment of self-govern- 
ment. 


Not so muck in order to gratify the justifiable pride of the 
editor of the Memphis Commercial-Appeal as to present to 
our readers the ablest argument that has been made by any 
Democratic editor against the nomination of Wooprow WIL- 
son for President, we reprint the following paragraph: 

We must say we don’t care for a college professor for President 
of the United States. HARPER'S WEEKLY will please copy. 
Seriously, we ought to say that this editor does not really 
believe that a college professor is necessarily disqualified for 
the Presidency of the United States because he is a man of 
learning. He would undoubtedly admit, if he knew Mr. Wiz- 
son, that he is most admirably qualified, for he has the learn- 
ing of a statesman, a knowledge of our history and of our 
polities, a reverence for our traditions, a respect for our in- 
stitutions, and a regard for the dignity of the highest office 
in the land, which are not the happy spossession of many 
practical politicians, and which, say some of the commentators, 
have not been as conspicuous as they might have been of 
recent years. This, however, is a question of taste which we 
do not care, at present, to discuss. 


On May 1 the latest news from Kansas was that the Hoctt- 
Srantey kissing episode had fallen flat, and that Governor 
Ilocu would be renominated by acclamation. The introduc- 
tion of the kissing episode into the Kansas campaign is 
charged to the chairman of the Democratic State Committee. 
The precise dimensions of the kissing charge against Governor 
Hocu have not come to our knowledge, but it was charged 
that about a year ago he offered, or attempted, to kiss a lady 
upon whose affections he had no claim that either she or 
Kansas law recognized. It seems that, for a time, the lady 
was angry. Six months later, when the time for another elec- 
tion began to approach, the story began to be matter for 
gossip, and during the last month there has been hardly a 
newspaper in the country which has not had allusions to it. 





Give a dog a bad name and hang him! Circulate a kissing 
story about a public man and finish him! The gentle inten- 
tion that seems to be back of the kissing stories is to destroy 
the reputation and prospects of the man they are pinned to. 
A thousand newspapers printed the lies about the Hopson 
kissing episodes and joked about them. Once those stories 
got well started on their course of defamation, it was impos- 
sible to stop them or refute them. Nobody knows now but 
Hopson himself what kernel of fact there was behind that 
avalanche of lies. On anything like a kissing story the news- 
papers seem to seize as a hungry dog seizes a bone. Such a 
tale told the other day of Mr. Carnecie swept the country 
within forty-eight hours. The predicament in which such 
stories leave their victim is that if he makes vigorous denial 
he seems ungallant and seems also to magnify a trifle. Pub- 
lie opinion that frowns on men who kiss and tell inclines to 
deride men who are accused of kissing and deny it. Their 
denials are easily attributed to a blushing reluctance to make 
ungallant admission of favors received. It is a bad case all 
around for the male victim. If kissing stories are to be used 
in politics they must be taken seriously, and met by suits at 
law for libel or defamation of character. 


There is no reason why General SitermMan’s son should 
not traverse the route taken by his father in the march 
to the sea. Neither is there any reason why a squad of Amer- 
ican soldiers should not march, undeterred and unmolested, on 
Ameriean soil anywhere they may happen to be sent. But 
the combination of the general’s son and a small squad of 
cavalry into an expedition to go over the ground of SHERMAN’S 
march seems an indiscretion, the ineptitude of which might 
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easily have been foreseen. SiweRMAN burned and ravaged 
freely where he went. Mr. Wurretaw Rep has called his 
march “barbarous.” Mr. Cuarites Francis ADAMS, in a recent 
paper published by the Massachusetts Historical Society, dis- 
cussed the ruthlessness of General SHERMAN’S methods and 
could not find justification for them. Let future historians 
discuss that. Whatever they decide, SHERMAN’s fame and his 
place in our affection are forever secure. But it is not remark- 
able that the name of SrierRMAN should still arouse resentment 
in Georgia, nor is it surprising that bad words should be used 
down there anent the advertised visit of the general’s son with 
an escort of soldiers. It is a relief to know that this ill-advised 
excursion was planned without the knowledge of the War 
Department, and was promptly squelched when heard of. 


L. B. Muscrove, who managed Captain R. P. Hosson’s suc- 
cessful campaign for Congress in Alabama, has lately been in 
New York to see about running Captain Hopson for Presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket. There seems to be a ‘con- 
spiracy to present Captain Hosson in lights that upset the 
gravity of the spectators. It is important for him to get 
people into the habit of taking him seriously. It does not look 
as though progress was being made in that direction by urging 
him as candidate for President at this time. 


Steamers reaching Leith from Iceland on April 30 report 
that Mount Hecla had’ been spouting fire and distributing 
ashes. Mount Hecla is on the southwestern coast of Iceland, 
and has about it 262 square miles of second-hand lava. It is 
one of the most popular volcanoes in the world, the secret of its 
popularity being that it knows its place and keeps it. Activity 
in Hecla is gratefully accepted as an effort to modify the rigors 
of a severe climate. Hecla’s innocuous activities are an ex- 
ample to Vesuvius and Aetna. What the world needs is a 
HAGENBECK, who can domesticate earthquakes, and train them 
to shake in the right place at the right time, and not to shake 
elsewhere. 


General Greety has evidently got his hands full at San 
Francisco, and quite as evidently the chief reliance there for 
the keeping of order, the prevention of looting, and the honest 
distribution of supplies is on the officers and troops of the 
regular army. General GreeLy’s urgent call for forty-five 
more competent officers of energy and “ horse-sense” gives 
inkling enough of the work that is being done and must be 
done for a good while to come. The flood of supplies that 
has been rushed into San Francisco has excited, of course, the 
cupidity of all the rascals in the town. We never heard that 
San Francisco lacked anything of having its due equipment 
of these cattle. Of course, supplies have been wasted and 
stolen to some extent. That was inevitable. But there is an 
-arnest and competent purpose to minimize waste and stealing, 
and no better men could be hastily gathered for such work 
than our army can afford. There seem to be no serious clashes 
of authority between military and civil officers. There is so 
much to do that everybody that is trustworthy is needed in the 
work. The business of the army is to meet emergencies, and in 
such a case as that of San Francisco its training and its 
system are invaluable. 


Mr. Anprew Carnecir, being asked for his views on gradu- 
ated inheritance taxes, points with pride to an article con- 
tributed to the North American Review in 1889, in which he 
advocated them. At that time he expressed his approval of 


graduated taxes, “ beginning at nothing upon moderate sums 


to dependents and increasing rapidly as the amounts swell, 
until of the millionaire’s hoard, as of Shylock’s, at least 


The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state.” 


This policy he then argued would work powerfully to in- 
duce the rich man to attend to the administration of wealth 
during his life, which he thought to be the end that society 
should have in view as being by far the most fruitful for the 
people. Moreover, he thought that the enterprise of able men 
would be stimulated rather than diminished by the prospect of 
having enormous sums paid over to the state from their 
fortunes. Mr. Carnecir says that Mr. Giapstone fully shared 
these views which he entertained in 1889, and which he has 
since seen no reason to change. 
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German Emigration to the United States 
and South America 


THE notion that German emigration is a menace to the terri- 
torial integrity of southern Brazil is pretty thoroughly dispelled 
by the statistics presented in an article contributed by Baron 
SpecK VON STERNBURG, Imperial German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, to the May number of the North American Review. 
It is perfectly true that for more than three-quarters of a century 
German settlements have existed in Brazil, and it is also true 
that German colonization societies have attempted to divert thither 
the stream of emigration. Official figures, however, attest the fu- 
tility of the endeavor. In the Brazilian provinces of Rio Grande 
do Sul and of Santa Catharina there are about 200,000 persons 
of German extraction, most of whom continue to speak the Ger- 
man language, and, not unnaturally, evince a preference for goods 
of German origin. There are a good many Germans also in the 
provinces of Parana and Sao Paulo, and they seem to have thriven 
there, although they have had to compete not only with the 
Portuguese-speaking natives, but with Italian and Polish-Galician 
immigrants. How insignificant is the volume of German emigra- 
tion to the Argentine Republic will be evident when we point out 
that of a total of 2,279,000 emigrants to that country between 
1857 and 1895, there were only some 25,000 Germans. The num- 
ber of Germans in Chile is still more inconsiderable. According 
to official German statistics, the total number of Germans who 
emigrated from the fatherland between 1871 and 1894 was 2,616,- 
731. Of this aggregate, 54,719 went to Brazil, 31,814 to Argen- 
tina, Chile, and other South-American countries, while no fewer 
than 2,380,792 came to the United States. In 1904, of the 27,984 
yermans who left their native land, only 255 went to Brazil and 
316 to other South-American countries, whereas 26,085 preferred 
to seek new homes in our own republic. According to the latest 
data compiled by the German Bureau of Statistics, there are, of 
persons born in Germany, only 20,000 living in Brazil, and up- 
wards of 2,669,000 in the United States. The Federal census of 
1900 placed the number of persons born in Germany, but residing 
here, at 2,663,000, against a total population of nearly 75,700,000. 
A German statistician estimates the percentage of German blood 
circulating in the veins of the inhabitants of the United States at 
33.56, and our own immigration statistics compute the influx of 
Germans into the Union between 1820 and 1903 at 5,138,091, or 
25 per cent. of the alien arrivals in our country. As Baron SPECK 
von STERNBURG reminds us, nobody was ever heard to speak of a 
“German Peril” in the United States. Why, then, conjure up 
such a bugbear in Brazil, where the infiltration of German blood 
has been relatively negligible? : 

There is this, however, to be said in reply to the German Am- 
bassador, that to the position occupied by his fellow countrymen 
in the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sul there is no pre- 
cise counterpart in the United States. To find one, we should 
have to assume that the greater part of the German emigrants to 
this country had been concentrated in the State of Florida, where 
they not only would occupy a strategic coign of vantage, but 
might conceivably, in the event of their secession, receive protec- 
tion from the German navy. There has been, of course, much 
concentration of Germans in Milwaukee and St. Louis, but under 
no circumstances could those emigrants from the fatherland hope 
to obtain aid from the German Empire in attempts to set up in- 
dependent commonwealths. Then, again, the children of German 
emigrants to the United States almost always speak English, and 
become intimately fused with the rest of the American community. It 
is otherwise with theGerman settlements in Rio Grande do Sul. There 
even the descendants of people who crossed the Atlantic as early as 
the third decade of the nineteenth century continue to speak Ger- 
man, and to keep up the customs of their native land. It must 
also be recalled that Rio Grande do Sul has always been a re- 
bellious province, and that German residents have heartily co- 
operated in the repeated endeavors to secure political independ- 
ence. If one of those efforts should be temporarily successful, it 
is not impossible that the new republic might appeal for protec- 
tion to Germany, as Texas under similar conditions appealed to 
the United States. 

There might be more foundation for the apprehension that a 
terman-speaking republic may one day be established in Rio 
xrande do Sul if German emigration to that province were in- 
creasing. As a matter of fact, the number of German emigrants 
to Brazil, which, in 1899 was 896, had shrunk, as we have men- 
tioned, to 255 in 1904. Moreover, the whole volume of German 
emigration to transmarine countries has been signally diminished 
in recent years. Thus, although the outflow amounted to 203,585 
persons in 1882, there were only 22,309 emigrants from Germany, 
all told, in 1900, fewer still in 1901, and only 27,984 in 1904. The 
tendency toward a cessation of emigration is the more remark- 
able, because, owing mainly to the excess of births over deaths, 
Germany’s population has lately been expanding at the rate of 
800,000 annually. The growing aversion to expatriation is due, 
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of course, to the extraordinary development of German manu- 
factures, which has multiplied the chances of earning a good live- 
lihood at home. 





Excess of Literary Zeal 


In Georgia, late in March, “ Cus” and LEE Warts shot and killed 
C. B. Burcn and GeorGe and JAMES McDurrie. “Cus” ex- 
plained that he had it in mind to write a book, and that he could 
better write the book he had in mind if he could write from actual 
experience of murder. His plan was to serve a term in the peni- 
tentiary, and then get out and produce some literature. He said 
that his brother Ler had the same aspirations and had acted upon 
them. This story the news despatches tell, and they say the WarTts 
boys have been well educated, are great readers, and think they 
have literary gifts. 

It will be agreed that they have been overzealous. Whatever big 
sellers they have fed on have misguided them. They have gone 
much too far. A literary aspirant goes about as far out of the 
beaten track as is safe when he abandons his wife and children and 
takes up with an affinity. Even so great a divergence as that 
from conventional form has its hazards and its inconveniences, 
because aspirants are apt, in time, to tire even of affinities, and 
a collection of abandoned wives and detached affinities located here 
and there makes the world seem cramped to a free spirit. 

The truth is there is no royal road to literary success. One or 
two persons have caught up with it in automobiles, but that 
method is costly and is already pretty well worked out. Cer- 
tainly you cannot go out with a gun and bag it, and even an ex- 
perience of affinities is only valuable in hands entirely great. 

We are sorry for “Cus” and LEE. They got fooled, poor chil- 
dren. 





Personal and Pertinent 


AUTHORITIES in Indiana towns are arresting men for playing base- 
ball. There are men in some of the leagues who deserve arrest for 
not playing. 


“Lou” F. Payn, of New York, has declared in favor of a third 
term for President Roosrvett. The President cannot reasonably 
expect his “ luck” to overcome everything. 


The Senatorial] side-tracks for the railway-rate bill have been 
completed and in good order for some time, but there seems to be 
great difficulty in sectring switches that will work properly. 


Plans for the next national convention are already under way, 
and the Republican managers are apparently anxious to see how 
the elephant will act without his customary life-insurance pro- 
tection. 


Senator LA FoLieTTe says that he once spoke eight hours a day 
for twelve days in a Wisconsin campaign. This puts Senator 
Moraan, Senator CARTER, and former Senator WILLIAM V. ALLEN 
in the stammering class. 


The Congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution broke 
up in a row at Washington. Careful observers of the sessions of 
the body insist that it shows no parliamentary progress over the 
male Congress which has made Washington famous. 


Tom JOHNSON says he is working on a motor-car that will go 
at the rate of 400 miles an hour. Ohio politicians will hope 
that the auto will meet expectations, and that JouNnson will 
make his first speed test in the direction of Halifax. 


A judge at Hagerstown, Maryland, has notified Wertsen Fox, 
who has been granted three divorces, that he has reached the 
limit, and will have to stand hitched the next time. Newport 
will breathe easier when she learns that there is little danger of 
the precedent becoming general. 


The Grand Jury at Springfield, Ohio, has scored the officials 
of the city for “ amazing ignorance, passiveness, and misconception 
of duty,” in connection with the recent race riots in that city. 
The authorities will doubtless feel the censure very keenly, as 
they have been laboring under the impression that they did a 
very complete job in the lynching and stake-burning line. 


The Senate Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads has re- 
fused to investigate the charges against BENJAMIN F. BARNES, 
the White House attaché who achieved notoriety by throwing 
Mrs. Minor Morris out of the executive offices, and was rewarded 
by an appointment as Postmaster of Washington. The charges 
against Mr. BARNES were filed in a formal manner by a Senator 
of the United States Senate. The result leaves a question as to 
whether it is a slap at “The Man with the Muck-rake” or a 
victory for “The Man with the Whitewash-brush.” 






































SAN FRANCISCO’S 
TRAGIC DAWN 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “Rulers of Kings,” “The Splendid Idle Forties,” etc., etc. 








BerKELey, Car., April 25, 1906 
NFORTUNATELY for the lovers of sensational personal 
details, | was not in San Francisco at the time of the 
earthquake, but “across the bay,” in Berkeley; and 
although the shock was no doubt quite as severe here, 
it was accompanied by no horrifying details. It hit the 
house I live in—a well-built frame one—a tremendous thump; 
then, accompanied by the usual rear, the earth leaped, twisted, 
seemed to swing in all directions at once. At first I remained in 
hed, thinking it was merely an unusually severe earthquake, which 
would finish as quickly as it came. But when, after a lull of a 
fraction of a second, it seemed to have taken breath for a still 
more violent leaping and twisting and jarring, I began to wonder 
if it Was going to stop at all—I can see no reason why an 
earthquake should not go on for several days—and got up and 
stood in the doorway. This, by the way, no matter how hardened 
one may be in the matter of earthquakes, should always be done, 
if only to protect the eyes from falling plaster. As soon as it 
was over I looked out in the street, and, as I had imagined, it 
was suddenly full of men—bachelors—in their nightclothes, un- 
derclothes, bath-gowns. It was several minutes before I saw a 
woman out. ‘This is a phenomenon I have always noticed in earth- 
quakes, Once, when I was a child, I was standing on a third- 
story landing of a hotel, watching a couple whose devotion had 
been a matter of comment for some time. A hard earthquake 
came, and the man was down the three flights before it was over. 
1 shall never forget how the woman laughed. I do not pretend 
to understand the phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps it 





way of personal belongings I had to stake, for my “ things” were 
in town—that it lasted a minute. * 

On the way to San Francisco [ heard talk of the city being on 
fire, but paid no attention, as there are always wild reports after 
any catastrophe. But when the boat was well out-in the bay, 
and I had just satisfied myself that Belvedere stood, I saw two 
great blazes ahead, and for the first time I ceased to look upon 
the earthquake with the jocularity which is de rigueur with 
the born-and-bred Californian. My sister and her husband, Ash- 
ton Stevens, lived on the top floor of the Occidental Hotel, and 
1 had imagined myself joking the former upon her’ survival, 
for [ have never met any one that has less liking for earth- 
quakes. 

They let us land. Before the ferry is a wide street. It was 
lumpy and sunken. On the other side was a curtain of fire and 
smoke, As far to the right and the left as I could see there was 
no egress and no end. But there was no confusion. I went up to 
a policeman and asked him how I could.get up to the Occidental 
Hotel—which was perhaps a quarter of a mile from the ferry 
and directly ahead. 

“The Occidental!” he exclaimed, as if he thought I was mad: 
“Why, you can’t.” 

“ But there must. be some way,” I replied. “And I want to 
get there.” 

“Well, you can’t,” he said. “For I won’t let you. Everybody 
is out of it and gone before this. Take care of your own life, 
and get out of this.” So [ tried to go to Belvedere. There 
was no boat running; 
nobody knew’ when 
one would run, and 





is because men have 
a greater apprecia- 
tion of danger, more 
probably because it 
takes matrimony to 
develop their sense of 
responsibility. 

After I dressed I 
concluded to go over 
to San Francisco and 
to the island of Bel- 
vedere in the bay to 
see how my various 
relatives had fared. 
I will confess to un- 
easiness, for islands 
have gone down, and 
earthquakes — always 
assault San Francis- 
co with concentrated 
viciousness—and_ this 
was by all odds not 
only the longest, but 
the most vicious 
earthquake we have 
ever experienced. No 
other word will de- 
scribe it; there was 
something so personal 
and determined in its 
attack, and. in the 
general exhibition of 
its powers. It dis- 
played as many va- 
rieties of motion as 
it could crowd into 
twenty-eight seconds, 
and the mystery of it 
is that a shock of 
such  tremendousness 
should have stopped 
so abruptly. Tf any 
one thinks twenty- 
eight seconds a short 
time, let him hold 
his breath or his 
pulse for that space 
—or experience an 
earthquake of — the 
same duration. I 








as it looked as if the 
blaze across the 
way would reach the 
wharves _immediate- 
ly, I concluded to go 
back to Berkeley. 
When I bought my 
ticket I mechaniecal- 
ly asked for a_re- 
turn, and the clerk 
demanded, grimly, 
“Do you think there 
will be any city to 
return to?” That 
was only an_ hour 
and a half after the 
earthquake, but they 
knew that there were 
many fires and that 
the water-mains had 
burst. 

All that day the 
news was_ indefinite 
and conflicting. At 
night the sight of 
the burning city was 
appalling. Nobody 
slept. The very few 
who dozed off were 
awakened immediate- 
ly by the explosions. 
The next day no one 
was allowed to go to 
the city, and there 
is no other regular 
way of reaching Bel- 
vedere; but in the 
afternoon I managed 
to hire a launch and 
reached the island in 
about three hours. 
The city, as I passed 
it, seemed blazing 
from end to. end. 
Over it hung an im- 
mense pall of smoke, 
set with a_ blood-red 
ball where the sun 
looked through. The 











would have — staked 
my last possession— 


Photograph copyright, 1906, by C. J. Branstead air was full of cin- 
ders. Fairmount, the 


not knowing at the Blowing up a Building with Dynamite at Sansome and Market Streets in an Effort new marble hotel on 
time how little in the 
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to check the Conflagration the highest hill, 
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Photograph by Carleton G. Smart 







The View up Market Street, showing the wrecked Dome of the City Hall on the Right 
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Photograph by Carleton G, Smart 


The View down Market Street toward the “Call’’ Building, which may be seen at the End of the Street, on the Right 





HOW MARKET STREET LOOKS NOW TO THE PEOPLE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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poured up volumes of white smoke from the top alone, while the 
hundreds of windows were like plates of brass. As we reached 
the middle of the bay and faced the northern hills of the city I 
saw a wave of fire roll down and against the wind. By this 
time it was dark, and there was no other craft moving on the 
great bay. The islands looked black. All life and movement 
seemed to concentrate in the flaming city—and even from that 
there came no sound. Impersonally, it was a great sight. 

On the island I found little damage done, although they had 
not dared to make fires and were eating out-of-doors. We had 
news of the fire’s progress and the terrible condition of the people 
from day to day, but it was three days before I could get any 
news of the rest of my family and friends. Then I heard that the 
former had escaped from San Francisco on the third day—in a 
milk-wagon as far as the ferry—and were in Oakland. . They had 
slept on a hill above the city the first night—four on one mat- 
tress, which my brother-in-law had dragged and carried, Heaven 
knows how many blocks. His experience had been’ a fearful one. 
The Occidental is on what is known as “ made ground ”—that 
part of the city which was filled in many years ago, that the 
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excitement. Everybody seemed dazed, horror-stricken; their faces, 
it is said, expressed the belief that the end of the world had come. 
One woman told me that when she had managed to get her chil- 
dren to the front door and saw the waves and fissures in Van 
Ness Avenue she wished that another shock would come and end 
it all; she had no desire to live with such a memory. Shortly 
after, the automobiles began to tear by with the ill, and the 
wounded, and the manacled; and then they were ordered to leave 
that the house might be dynamited. Nearly every friend I have 
was burned out. The park and Presidio were full those first nights 
of women in opera-cloaks—they had been to “ Carmen” the night 
before—and to-day, millionaires are standing in the “ bread line” 
with Chinamen and laborers. There never has been such a level- 
ler. Socialism and anarchy are meaningless words out here. 
Nobody has any ready money, to speak of, and the banks cannot 
be opened.- I had exactly $4 50 in my purse. Two days later I 
managed to get $25 from a country bank, and to-day, in despair, 
I telegraphed to my New York bankers to send me money by 
registered mail. And I am far better off than many, who are 
wealthier but have their all out here, 

















The Sort of “Shack” which spells “Home” 


boats might not have to anchor beyond shallow water. This 
ground always shakes with unusual severity, and the Occidental 
was an old-fashioned building. Everything in my brother-in-law’s 
rooms, including the cornices and a part of the roof, came down 
in a succession of crashes, and a dictionary flew from one room 
into another. He held my sister in the doorway and saw day- 
light through the roof. Above the crashing of falling objects in 
every part of the big hotel, the dropping of skylights and tons 
of plaster, he could hear the screaming of women. It must have 
been pandemonium, and the plaster dust got into the eyes and 
made it almost impossible to see. When it was over he caught 
up his overcoat and a pair of boots, and my sister her opera-coat. 
They picked their way through plaster and glass, in some cases 
a foot deep, out of the hotel into the street. There they were 
obliged to hug the wall, as the trolley wires were down and spark- 
ing. They sat for some time in Portsmouth Square, and then re- 
turned to the hotel for clothes—the Square, by the way, was 
crowded with Chinamen, who were much amused at the sight of 
my sister in a nightgown, pink opera-cloak, and her husband’s 
boots. They found their rooms dark from the smoke of the al- 
ready burning city, but managed to get some necessary things 
together before the second shock came and sent them out again. 
After the first shock there was no screaming and no particular 
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for Thousands of San Francisco’s Refugees 


But, in a sense, little money is needed. Organization began 
almost before the earthquake stopped. Red Cross ambulances 
and automobiles were flying about, car-loads and ship-loads of 
food were on the way, and these cities “ acrcss the bay” literally 
opened their arms. Never has there been a finer exhibition 
of the good in human nature, for it is one thing to subscribe what 
you can afford, and another to take strangers into your house for 
weeks and perhaps months. This, thousands have done and are 
expressing their desire for more, while the relief work in San 
Francisco, under Mayor Schmitz and Mr. Phelan, is as systematic 
as if earthquakes and fires that devoured four square miles of a 
city were part of the yearly routine. There have been few cases 
of extortion reported; personally I have only heard of two. One 
was the case of a leading firm of grocers, who immediately put 
famine prices on everything. General Funston turned them out, 
closed them up, and put a sentry before the door. The other case 
was a personal experience, sut I have been requested to withhold 
it until the excitement is over lest the man be lynched. But 
these exceptions dwindle and disappear before the abounding 
kindness and helpfulness of hundreds of thousands, some homeless, 
but willing to share an asparagus stalk, others more fortunate 
and almost ashamed of being so. I have never had much respect 
for the intelligence of the pessimist, and since this spontaneous 
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The Spreckels Residence at the Corner of Van Ness Avenue and Sacramento Street, destroyed by Dynamite and Fire 























The Flood House on California Street. On the Sidewalk are art works rescued from the Mark Hopkins Institute near by 


THE ASHEN RUINS OF TWO OF SAN FRANCISCO’S MOST NOTED MANSIONS 
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The “Stew Line”—Making Stew in Wash-boilers for Homeless and Hungry Refugees 


exhibition of human nature I have the profoundest contempt 
for a tribe for whom civilization and all its resources have done 

little. I doubt if there is a variety of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
no matter what its hyper-civilization or frivolity, that would have 
acted differently under the same terrible strain as this to which 
the people of California have been so suddenly and so terribly 
subjected. There is no such thing as absolute “selfishness, unless 
it is a case for the alienist, and although it may take Nature at 
her worst to surprise the fundamental generosity into visible 
and unashamed activity, it is a poor analyst—or an affected and 
meanly ambitious one—who cannot discern it without the aid of 
an earthquake. 

The hope and animation, the eager interest in the future, the 
delight in the idea pf the beautiful San Francisco that shal] arise 
from the ashes, which one finds on ev ery side, are not so surprising, 
for we are a buoyant race out here, perhaps because of the climate, 
perhaps because we are born gamblers. There is an old saying that 
you can knock a Californian down, but that you cannot keep him 
on his back five seconds. I will confess that on the first day, when 
there was little hope that any of the city would be saved, and 
horror was in the very air, I recalled a conversation I had had 
with Mr. Phelan a few days before. He had sent me a book of the 
Burnham plans—plans which, if carried out, would make San 
Francisco, a picturesquely ugly and shabby city incomparably 
situated, as beautiful as Athens in the height of her glory; and I 
was lamenting that I had not millions enough to do it all myself. 

“But,” said Mr. J Phelan, “ how could you wake all these people 


up? How would you ever ‘get all those signs off Market Street, all ’ 


those hideous rows of houses out of the way? You couldn’t even 
persuade their owners to put new face udes on them. It will take 
fifty years.’ 

And then Nature. stepped in. She employed an unpleasant 
method, but she dispesed of the signs and about three-fourths of 
the buildings. I went over the city to-day. It is the Forum and 
the Palatine Hill on a colossal scale; miles of walls, arches, solitary 
columns; hills that look like cemeteries, where a few days ago a 
people that was learning to be as frivolous as older communities 
and losing all individuality, was entertaining in some of the most 
sumptuous houses in the world. There is a touch of romance about 
those hills and valleys of shattered palaces, for many, when they 
saw the hopelessness of fighting the flames, excavated and buried 
their treasures. How they will find them is another matter, for 
never was there a city so shorn of its landmarks. Nor is it a 
pleasant place to search for treasure at present. I was in a semi- 
demolished corner grocery-store, seated on a counter, very tired 
from a tramp and waiting for a promised automobile, when two 
severe shocks came and threw down several tottering walls. 

The probabilities are, judging from a pretty full history of earth- 
quakes, that the worst was over with the first shock; but if it 
was not, and we are to be an earthquake certre, there is nothing to 
do but make the best of it and build accordingly. The “ Class “A” 
buildings, those with inner construction of steel, stood the earth- 
quake as a ship rides a storm; fire from short circuits can be 
avoided by enclosing the wires in pipes, and from torn flues by 
lining all chimneys with tin. Such horrors as the whole front 
falling out of a building and the upper stories sliding off, of houses 
dropping into their cellars, or twisting on their foundations, means 
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nothing but criminal economy; and legislation can prevent a 
recurrence of the double disaster that has put an end to the fourth 
chapter of San Francisco’s history. 

But while we are all excited over the prospect of the new and 
“most beautiful city in America,” there are few of us that were 
born and brought up here that will not regret the old San Fran- 
cisco, which, if ugly, was the most individual and interesting of 
cities, full of queer landmarks, traditions, and associations. Quite 
aside from sentiment, there has never been anything like it, and 
never will be again. A city constructed all on one plan may be a 
thing of beauty, but it can never have the richness of interest of a 
city that has grown from an Indian pueblo, through the days of 
Spanish dons and “ Forty-niners,” to a great cosmopolitan city 
with a bit of Hong-kong in its middle and of Italy on its skirts; 
with old shacks and “mansions” of the “ fifties” crowding the 
severe structures of stone and marble and brick, as modern as the 
“hustle” of its people. However, Nature, no doubt, was tired of 
our everlasting growling and took matters in her own hands with 
a completeness that leaves nothing to be desired—except that she 
might as well have taken the rest “while she was about it. I have 
no doubt, though, that the fierce wave of reform will shame into 
emulation those householders at present congratulating them- 
selves, and then, five years from now, we will be the great show- 
place of the continent. 

It is not to be denied that under ail the buoyancy and activity, 
the hopefulness and vivid interest in the future, is an abiding 
sense of horror. Those that were in San Francisco during not 
only the earthquake, but the subsequent days of flight before fire, 
and who looked upon such scenes of death and despair and abom- 
inable desolation as in their well-ordered commonplace lives they 
had never dreamed of, must carry with them for many years a 
grim feeling of impotence and philosophy. Rich men must have 
received a mental shock comparable only to the earthquake itself, 
and socialists must have observed that Nature accomplished in 
twenty-eight seconds what they have failed to do in half a cen- 
tury. I do not see how it can do other than good. Frivolity, the 
most unpardonable and far-reaching of all vices, is at an end in 
San Francisco for years to come. Rich women, who have been 
cooking in the streets in an oven made from their fallen chimneys, 
and may have to do their own washing until frightened servants 
can be induced to return to the city, who have been confined with 
as little ceremony and shelter as the women of wandering tribes, 
and the men who stand in line for hours for their portion of bread 
and potatoes, look back upon the ordinary routine of their idle 
lives with a mixture of wonder and contempt. Old people, who 
vegetated in corners and feared draughts, are active and interested 
for the first time in a quarter of a century. Even dyspeptics are 
cured, for everybody, even the normally fed, is hungry all the 
time. Everybody looks back upon the era “ before the earthquake ” 
as a period of insipidity, and wonders how he managed to exist. 
If they are appalled at the sight of a civilization arrested and 
millions of property and still more to be lamented treasure gone 
up in smoke, they are equally aquiver with a renewed sense of 
individuality, of unsuspected forces they are keen to pit against 
Nature—that wanton brute in whose face it is a supreme satis- 
faction to laugh—they feel all the half-terrified delight of the 
(Continued on page 675.) 
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the room came toward me. 





other notch. 


electric light, and I heard. 


HEN the quake came I was in my room on the third 
floor of a seven-story brick’ building in the central 
part of the city. The thing started without gradation, 
with a direct violence that left one breathless. “ It’s 
incredible,” I said, aloud. There was something per- 
sonal about the attack; it seemed to have a certain vicious intent. 
My building did not sway; it quivered with a vertical and rotary 
motion, and there was a sound as of a snarl. I stayed in bed for 
a long time, as it seemed. I raised myself on my elbow, but even 
that rudimentary approach to a movement toward escaping seemed 
so absolutely futile that I lay back again. My head on the pillow 
watched my stretched and stiffened body dance. It was springing 
up and down and from side to side like a pancake in the tossing 
griddle of an experienced French chef. The bureau at the back of 
It danced, approaching not directly, 
but in a zigzag course, with sudden bold advances and as sudden 
bashful retreats—with little bows, and becks, and nods, with little 
mincing steps: it was almost funny. The next second, a piece of 
plaster falling upon my head made me serious. The quake gave 
one of its vicious jerks, and I had a sudden clear vision of the 
whole building dancing an infernal dance, the loosened bricks 
separating and clacking to again like chattering teeth. And the 
quake continued, with a sort of stubborn violence, an immense con- 
centration of its deadly purpose that left one without fear, with- 


out horror, without feeling. 


“It’s the end,” I thought, and a panorama of cataclysms swept 
through my mind: Pompeii, Lisbon, Krakatoa, Manila, St. Pierre, 
Samoa, Vesuvius, with San Francisco as a stupendous climax. 
Then as the thing continued there returned the first feeling of 
incredulity—incredulity at the mere length of it; then came irri- 


tation—irritation at the senseless stubbornness of it. 


” 


“ B-r-r-r-r-r-r ” went the quake, raising the plane of violence an- 
Up to that time I had only felt and seen. Now 
I seemed to turn on my sense of hearing, as one turns on an 
I heard the crash of falling buildings, 
the rumble of avalanching bricks, the groans of tortured girders, 


and a great curiosity sent me out of my bed, across the tossing floor, 
to the window. As I arrived at the window, it silently dropped 
out, sash and all, together with the fire-escape, leaving an un- 
obstructed view. -A sky green: with dawn was the first thing my 
eyes lit upon, and the freshness of the sky astounded me. 
Here I was going through what [ thought was an unnamable 
cataclysm. Yet the sky was placid and dawn-colored, and the 
buildings were not swaying as I thought they should be—like a 
palm in a sirocco. Their swaying was moderate, almost pru- 
dent. 

A vague sense of disillusion came over me. A shadow passed 
across my line of vision. It swooped down into the alley at the 
back of the building and upon the roof of a row of little wooden 
houses, and went through them as through tissue-paper, leaving 
gaping holes at which I looked stupidly. The shadow was the 
brick wall of my upper three stories, which had fallen. 

As I realized this, I realized also that the quake had ceased. 1 
began to dress. I am a newspaper man, and I began to think of 
my paper and my responsibilities toward it. For a second, the 
thought of the day’s toil that lay before me hovered unpleasantly 
in my mind; but it was followed by the usual resignation. I 
thought myself absolutely calm, though now, as I look back at 
the singular things J did, I smile indulgently at my pretensions. 

The streets were already full of people—silent, gray-faced peo- 
ple, with an expression of mild resentment about their lips. I 
walked slowly down the street, taking notes of injured buildings 
that seemed to me of value for the paper we should get out that 
day. First I went into the alley where the buildings had been 
crushed by my wall. The houses seemed deserted, and my calls 
met with no response. Across the street the two upper stories of 
a building in course of erection had collapsed. I noted that. All 
the way down Post Street buildings were injured in various ways. 
I noted them all conscientiously. JI went into the Olympic 
Athletic Club. The swimming-tank had been shaken as if it had 
been a glass held by a palsied hand, and had splashed water all 
over the first floor. 




















View of the wrecked St. Francis Hotel, from Market Street 
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It was as if the great city had decided absolutely to 
ignore the disaster, as if with some vague pathetic hope that if it 
resolutely went on with the routine it loved, the whole thing 
would prove a nightmare from which the city would presently 
radiantly awaken. Also, it was stupefied. That diabolical earth- 
quake had given us such a shake, that long minute had been such 
mental torture, that our brains were numb. We did not realize 
the extent of what had happened and was happening, and we 
were never to do so. The disaster was one long, three days’ pro- 
gression; by the time one phase of it was grasped it had swept 
on to another, and when it was all over the entirety was so 
colossal as to be beyond the immediate realization of human minds. 
The destruction of San Francisco will always remain a vague, 
chaotic, and sombre nightmare. 

A part of the giant automaton which the city had become, I kept 
on iny way to my paper. Here and there something which absolutely 
forced itself upon my attention stopped me, but always my purpose 
returned uppermost. At Union Square my attention was arrested 
by the sight of a man in pink pajamas walking heel and toe in his 
bare feet, in a continuous circling of the Dewey column; also by a 
tall, English-looking man with flowing whiskers, clad in a. long 
white nightshirt, who sat on a bench, perpetually replacing in the 
orbit of his left eve a monocle which an involuntary contraction im- 
mediately twitched off again. At the corner of Geary and Stockton 
streets I helped some people out of the wreckage of a wooden hotel 
upon which a steel sky-scraper had dropped one of its walls. Some 
were alive, others dying, and we left some dead beneath piles of 
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through it all we circled that fire, circled and circled it as if fasei- 
nated, and the last time we circled it, at the end of the third day, 
our register, which started at zero, marked off twenty-six miles 
when we had returned to the starting-point. 

Out of that experience several pictures remain detached but vivid. 
At Fourth and Folsom streets, by some freak, a hydrant was still 
giving out water. I still see the firemen who stood there, rushing 
a hose down the street flaming on both sides; I can see their chief 
standing at the corner, his white helmet rosy with the flame, his 
long slicker dripping, his mouth pouring out a volley of jolly oaths, 
and then these men, the hose upon their shoulders, their helmets 
tilted toward the terrific heat, rushing in between the roaring walls. 
The whole city, mind you, is burning beyond them. They have one 
hose, one stream of water; they are four. It was something big, the 
very futility of their effort, of their immense determination to do, 
with their whole world crashing to ruins about them, their single 
duty—to fight to the last the hopeless fight. 

On Valencia Street, at the corner of Eighteenth, a four-story 
wooden hotel collapsed, and now seems but one story high. Upon 
the ruins four policemen and fifty volunteers are working. I see 
them, a rope noosed about a fallen partition, tugging in concert. A 
hundred men are buried in those ruins. The fire is only a few 
blocks away. They tug, their yellow faces distorted with the 
effort, beads of cold: perspiration welling from their pores. At 
intervals they stop, all of them; they look toward the fire, their 
weary faces rosied with the glow, puckering in an expression of 
anxiety almost simian, and then with new courage they tug again, 

















Photograph copyright, 1906, by C. J. Branstead 


What is left of the Hibernia Savings-Bank 


brick twenty feet deep. But. on the whole, my course was toward 
my paper. As L neared it the sun rose, a red wafer behind heavy 
spirals of smoke. I knew that the water-mains were broken. 
“The city is gone,” IT said to myself; but really I did not believe it. 

When I reached the Call, my city editor was standing before the 
door. “The plant is badly shaken up,” he said. “It will be hard 
to get the paper out to-day.” An hour later the whole building 
was burning; three hours later the Call, Chronicle, and Examiner 
were destroyed. By night every printing-plant in the city was 
molten metal. 

{ went down Third Street, and there IT saw starting the fire 
which was to sweep the southern half of the city. The streets in 
that district are alternately broad avenues and narrow alleys. I 
saw the fire rushing up the narrow ways with a snarling sound as 
of a starving dog springing upon a bone. 

At times the fresh eastern breeze caught it, and then it fairly 
steeplechased, its scarlet jacket bulging and snapping. Here and 
there in its path, as far as I could see, were some of the humble 
cottages of that quarter, which had fallen down like stacks of 
cards. And there, like a flash. T had a vision of the tragedy: the 
earthquake first, with the red cloak of fire thrown like a mantle 
of hypocrisy over its ravages, and the results forever a poignant 
mystery. I got an automobile. Thenceforth the thing is a night- 
mare. We whirled around the fire, four of us, for three days. We 
circled it and circled it, a prey to its terrors, and the circle, con- 
tinuously widening, threw us out farther into the suburbs. It 
was a phantasmagoria of destruction. We eat a sausage here, a 
cracker there; we wrote upon our knees in haste, throwing the 
copy into a launch impatient for the presses across the bay; we 
rescued, carried wounded, helped to vacate burning hospitals; but 





and the whole ruins shake—and the next time we pass there they 
are gone, and the ruins are but a base of a great flame twisting 
toward heaven. 

The dazed population are fleeing the city which has failed 
to harbor them. They patter along by thousands, silent, stupefied. 
The men carry little bundles or drag boxes behind them. The 
women carry babies, and older children toddle after them, -hang- 
ing to their skirts. ‘These children bear their pets—a kitten, a 
pup, a canary in its cage. There is no panic, no jostling, no run- 
ning, no trampling. They simply march, heavy-stepped, and some- 
how the very calm of it is far worse than the hysteria of panic. 
It tells of greater tragedy, of more complete hopelessness. The 
faces are of stone, the eyes are dead, there is no revolt; and behind, 
its advance comber curling almost above them, the great tidal 
wave of fire. 

At the end of the third day I was standing on the top of 
Russian Hill. The fire had then swept the city, but was still 
burning in the North Beach district. ‘To the south, a little be- 
low me, was the Jones Street hill. A strange hallucination pos- 
sessed me. I thought I heard strains of music. It was no hallu- 
cination. Up_on the tip top of the Jones Street hill, in the middle 
of the street, the only thing standing for miles, was a piano. A 
man was playing on it; I could see his hands rising and falling, 
his body swaying. In the wind his long black hair and a loosened 
red tie at his neck streamed. The wind bore the sounds away 
from me, but in a lull [ finally heard the music. It was Saint- 
Saéns’s “ Danse Macabre ’’—the death dance. His hands beat up 
and down, his body swayed, his hair streamed, and from the 
crest down over the devastated city, like a cascade, poured the 
notes with their sound of shaken dry bones. 
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IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT AT CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS—THE RUINS OF SAN 
FRANCISCO’S GREAT BANKING INSTITUTIONS GUARDED BY A MILITARY PATROL 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND THE “SPIRIT 
OF THE WEST” 


BY JOHN A. GRAY 


Oaxktanp, Cat., April 24, 1906 

OR all the horror and the pity of it, it is a stupendous 

thing to have witnessed, this destruction of San Francisco. 

Even with the city in ruins about its hills, it is actually 

difficult to adjust one’s mind to an acceptance of the fact. 

To be sure, there had been other earthquake disturbances, 
but recollection of them had become more or less dulled, and San 
Francisco had come to seem so secure on her terraced throne, so 
sunny, so smiling. That is what makes the disaster appalling. 
Elsewhere in the world cities know they rest in a balance which 
at any moment Fate may set quivering. San Francisco knew it, 
perhaps, but in a vague sort of way, as a tale from a past genera- 
tion. So she went on with her planning and her building. Then, 
one day, Fate set her hand roughly to the scale, almost as if in 
rebuke of the city’s proud security, and sent the buildings totter- 
ing down. The fire came as a devilish afterthought and swept the 
ruins bare. 

The great spirit of the West has long been a boast in the land, 
and the magnitude of what this means is evident now in what 
San Francisco is struggling to do to meet the results of her 
catastrophe. The shock of the thing is still strong upon the 
people; it seems, indeed, as if it would quiver within them for 
years, but the spirit is already manifest. It is not boasting to 
say that San Francisco will set the world a lesson in fortitude 
and determination. - 

The calamity brought about one condition which perhaps can 
be thoroughly understood only by those who faced it. It, within 
a few hours, reduced the people of the city—not all, perhaps, but 
most of them—to a state which can only be described as primor- 
dial. The earthquake shocks of that Wednesday morning flung 
the people of the city into a panic, but it held them fast, as it 


-were. The onrush of the conflagration put them to flight, fighting 


for safety. The condition which arose when the city- was known 
to be lost, when water-supply and foodstuffs had been destroyed, 
was that of man against man, and the survival of the fittest. 
Then it was that the lawless spirit flared up, and with it flared up 
the Western spirit, and in that moment the new San Francisco 
was born. 

Reduce man to his elemental nature first through fear and then 
through privation, and many of the incidents we have witnessed 
here are readily explicable. The stupefying panic of the early 
morning cannot be understood by those who have not undergone 
an earthquake upheaval. People came from their houses in a 
mad rush, and then stood trembling in the streets with the build- 
ings rocking and falling around them. It was only natural, too, 
that there should have been a certain tincture of hysterical merri- 
ment in the emotions of many persons during those first terrible 
moments. There are those who remember now. having laughed at 
the ridiculous sight of San Francisco’s buildings swaying crazily 


on their foundations. But that was before the fire had taken its 
fearful hold upon the city, before it had swept away ninety per 
cent. of San Francisco’s wealth, and driven three hundred thou- 
sand people from their homes. The terror of the fire changed all the 
unnatural mirth to madness, and every one realizes what a provi- 
dential thing it was that the troops were so quickly placed on 
guard throughout the city. They did much, indeed, to bring the 
people to their senses—that is, to such of their senses as remained. 
And those who were heedless paid the maximum price for it. It 
had been made terribly clear to every one that there would be no 
toleration of crime in any of its aspects, and it is known now 
that several persons have been shot and killed for their failure to 
obey the orders which it was imperative should be obeyed. 

To illustrate the conditions with which the people of San Fran- 
cisco have been face to face, this incident will suffice: A dozen per- 
sons who escaped death in the earthquake and the fire were killed 
in Folsom Street yesterday by a herd of stampeded cattle. They 
had lingered too long in the blazing district and were in blind 
flight. From the pen at the corner of Third and Folsom streets a 
herd of cattle had escaped, and near this corner the fugitives en- 
countered them. The cattle were mad with fear, and with lowered 
heads they charged the people. Twelve of them went down and 
were gored and trampled to death. 

The devastation of San Francisco is a catastrophe which should 
be contemplated in its entirety rather than in the light of detached 
incidents. However many thrilling events might be enumerated, 
they would fall short of presenting the magnitude of the calamity. 
Now that the city lies in ashes, with what may be called the pre- 
liminary phases of its ordeal practically at an end, the mind of 
the. observer rather relinquishes the details. He strives to focus 
his senses upon the great. picture of the stricken city as a whole. 
And that is where his understanding fails of complete adjustment. 
All he ean do is seek to recognize in the seemingly endless panorama 
of shattered, blackened buildings and cluttered streets the merry, 
care-free city which had so often been likened to a brilliant Euro- 
pean capital. He cannot for the life of him reconcile these silent 
squads of stretcher-bearers, these begrimed, worn-out searchers of 
the ruins, with the figures which, such a little while ago, had had 
their places in the crowded moving picture of a peaceful city. 

But for all the desolation and the inconceivably great loss which 
has overwhelmed San Francisco, hopelessness has never for one 
moment conquered her people. Again it is the indomitable spirit 
of the West. For every grain of sympathy which her sister cities 
have shown there are ten of courage here. There has never been 
a moment, from the first hour of the calamity, in which courage 
was lacking. It kept firemen and hundreds of others at work when 
all their efforts were pitifully, obviously vain; it sent scores into 
gravest danger in the task of rescue, and in the days to come it will 
rear San Francisco again on her sunny hills. 

















Looking Southwest over the North Beach District, the Fire spreading toward the Fairmount Hotel, which may be seen on 
the Hill at the Left. 
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Looking from Nob Hill toward the City’s burning Wharves. In the Centre is the Tower of the ruined Hall of Justice 

















Photograph by Carleton G. Smart 


The Ruins of St. Ignatius Church and College on Van Ness Avenue 


THE SILENCE AND DEVASTATION OF THE SHATTERED CITY 
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The Eruption at its Worst. In the Middle Distance may be seen the ruined Town of Bosco Trecase; in the Foreground is a 
huge Field of Lava 
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A View of the ruined Town of Bosco Trecase, at the Foot of Vesuvius, showing wrecked Buildings end cooling Lava 


THE FURY OF VESUVIUS—SCENES IN AND ABOUT THE RUINED TOWN 
OF BOSCO TRECASE DURING THE VOLCANO’S RECENT ERUPTION 


Photographs by the Illustrations Bureau 
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The Lava Flow in the Streets of Bosco Trecase—the Mass of Lava in the Background is at least Thirty Feet in Depth 


VESUVIUS IN ACTION—EFFECTS OF THE ERUPTION IN NAPLES AND 
BOSCO TRECASE 


Photographs by the Illustrations Bureau 
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INE!” commented Jimmy Wreakes, the stage mechanic. 
* Fine!” And his sneer tilted his stogie slantwise. ' 
For Rowland, to clinch a poimt of stage mechanics, had 
taken down his favorite plaything, a very remarkable little 
model of the stage of the new Comedy Theatre. It was a 
toy worth playing with, for it embodied most of his theories, and 
showed some curious mechanical devices, among them a wonderful 
stage that dropped a whole section into regions below, to be reset 
while the play went on. To illustrate, Rowland began -to set this 
with toy furniture. 

“Shut up, Jimmy!” he said severely to the grinning veteran. 
* Don’t revile our modern improvements. You know you're out- 
classed!” 

With smooth facility the new set went up into place, and seizing 
two costumed dolls by the backs of their abbreviate skirts, Rowland 
pranced them about dramatie- 
ally as a climax. 

“Outclassed nothing! 
growled the outraged Jimmy. 
“You need them things to 
help you act nowadays.” 

“Any way,” retorted the 
New Era, “we don't’ kill 
people the way you used to 
with your confounded vam- 
pires and star traps. Wait, 
you fellows, till I show you 
how. they worked it in the pre- 
historic days when Jimmy 
went out with the Black 
Crook!” Standing on the 
arm of a great chair, Row- 
land clawed jubilantly at the 
models on a high shelf. 

“Get off that throne!” 
commanded Jimmy Wreakes. 
“Think you’re Henry Fifth? 
That’s right, put your feet on 
the cushion!” He was quite 
serious under his sheltering 
stogie. “It ain’t so long 
since that would have stood 
for a model of every theatre 
in the States outside of the 
big cities. And you mayn’t 
believe it, but there’s some 
theatres in the little towns 
now that work things just 
that way.” 

Rowland was tenderly flip- 
ping the dust from the 
miniature stage that he had 
set alongside the Comedy 
model. 

“ Dated 1860,” he observed, 
lifting it to display an imagi- 
nary hallmark. “Or maybe 
later, according to Jimmy. Scenery moves in grooves.” He 
joggled the wings. ‘See the foolish wires and ropes and things 
Jimmy had to pull! See the rotten old-fashioned rigging loft! 
See the lamps Jimmy had to light!” 

‘Lamps be . we had gas!” said Jimmy, indignantly. “ All 
this electricity business has come in since you can remember. The 
newest things ain’t ten years old. Lamps!” 

“Jimmy ‘Il tell you what a vampire is,” pursued Rowland, with 
malice in his eye. ‘“ ve forgotten how they worked, but they 
called ’em that because they ate men up.” 

“They were like shutters in the side of the stage,’ Jimmy 
Wreakes explained grudgingly, “and they opened out. When 
Harlequin or somebody got chased, he’d bound against these doors. 
They'd Tet him through and spring back, and it looked as if he’d 
gone straight through the wall. The vampire’ swallowed 
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The flaps were hinged so they could open up like a star cheerful things about the 











him, you -see. It was harmless enough, but the star trap 
was the devil.” 

“This,” said Rowland, pointing to an octagon in the floor of 
the stage, “is the Star Trap.. I never saw one worked, but I 
heard old Billy Thompson—he was a trick dancer, a little bit of 
a chap—tell how it shot him clear over the audience, into a fat 
man’s lap. Wouldn’t that make a hit in vaudeville, Jimmy?” 

“They had it weighted too heayy,” said Jimmy Wreakes, laying 
down his stogie at last. ‘‘ Give me the shears and a piece of card- 
board, and I’ll show you how it worked. That one there’s just a 
dummy.” 

The thing that he cut was octagonal, and its eight sections opened 
up in the centre. 

“The eight flaps were hinged where they made the sides of the 
octagon, so they could open up and out like a star.” He bent 
the cardboard points to illus- 
trate. ‘ And when they were 
closed, it was bolted under- 
neath to hold it. Now when 
it lay open, it always looked 
to me like some_ infernal 
kind of flower, a daisy may- 
be with eight sharp-pointed 
leaves and an octagon for a 
centre. Underneath the 
points was cushioned, and 
there was a little lift like a 
dumb-waiter. It was pretty 
heavily weighted, and then 
four or five stagehands sat 
on the lowest shelf of the 
dumb-waiter to hold it down. 
Now the devil, or Harlequin, 
or whoever it was that was 
to be shot up on the stage, 
stood on the top shelf of the 
dumb-waiter, and when we 
gave the signal, the stage- 
hands jumped off in a hurry, . 
the weight slammed down, the 
lift went up, and the man on 
top was shot through clear 
into the air, and came down 
on his feet on the stage. His 
head, you see, struck the 
cushions right in the centre 
of the trap, and the flaps 
opened up and let him 
through. Then they fell 
back into place.” ; 
Drawn by E. V. Nadherny “Tf it worked right,” inter- 

polated Rowland, grimly. It 
vas evident that he knew 








Star Trap. 
“Tf it didn’t work right,” 
Jimmy Wreakes said slowly, 
“there were quite a number of things that might happen. The 
trap might not be unbolted, for instance. You can guess the rest 
of that. Or it mightn’t be weighted heavy enough, and the man 
might fall back on the sharp points. Or they might catch him . - 
as he went through. And sometimes if they sent him through 
like Billy Thompson, there was no telling where he’d come down. 
Sometimes it was funny, but most times it wasn’t. I’ve seen two 
men killed by the Star Trap, and one or two who wished they was.” 
Rowland was experimenting with the pasteboard model. “Good 
old days,” he observed, amiably, “ when everybody was a genius, 
and stage mechanics were in their prime!” He shot one of the 
costumed dolls through the trap, and let it fall back halfway 
through the cardboard jaws. They snapped at it viciously, and 

caught it just under the armpits. 

“Don’t!” jerked out Jimmy Wreakes. “I seen that once too 


























often, and that’s why I shook the spectacular. Why, I’d rather 
work under a flip kid like you than run a show that had that 
devil of a thing in it. Did I ever tell you about Davy Fones?” 

Rowland sat up on the edge of the table like a Sunday-school 
child, holding between his knees the little dancer, still impaled 
in the Star Trap. 

“Go on and tell us about Davy Fones,”’ he said. And Jimmy 
Wreakes told us. 

This Davy Fones drifted into the company in Baltimore, as a 
sort of helper to Jimmy Wreakes. He was learning the carpenter 
trade, but he had a great passion for the theatre, and was de- 
lighted to get in even as a stagehand. To him it was like getting 
a job as chief sweep in Arcadia. It wasn’t the “ Black Crook ” 
that Jimmy was with then, but a cheaper spectacular play, all 
demons and fairies and ballet. There wasn’t the humor that people 
demand now, but there were lots of clever effects, drills, and 
elaborate dances, and 
all that, and the sud- 
den appearances of the 
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So his jokes got to be rather cruel toward the end, and Davy 
began to look worried and hunted. And one day Willy Leonardi 
made too brilliant a discovery. 

That was that Davy had fallen desperately in love with Jeanne 
St. Alma, and had written some queer little poems to her. Some- 
how Willy Leonardi got hold of them and was reading them aloud 
to two or three of his subject demons in the passageway—this was 
in Richmond, and the dressing demons were under the stage— 
when Davy Fones came down to fix something for Wreakes. 

“ Fairy-spangled Jeanne, my queen!” chanted Willy Leonardi, in 
his beautiful big voice. Davy Fones made a spring for the paper, 
but Willy Leonardi kept him off with the flat of his hand. 

** My love for thee is never seen!” Right here Davy had gotten 
into difficulties, and Willy Leonardi read it just as it was serib- 
bled down. 

“You ridest—Rulestest—thou rulestest—dancesest—on our 
hearts—on my heart, 
I ween.” 

Willy Leonardi 





demons supplied most 
of the fun. There was 
a dear little premiére 
danseuse, Jeanne St. 
Alma, and Willy Leo- 
nardi, a great trick 
dancer, played Me- 
phisto. 

Now this Willy Leo- 
nardi was a big joyous 
animal, as handsome 
as a tiger-cat, and as 
full of cruel fun as a 
kitten. And Davy 
Fones, from the time 
he was taken on, play- 
ed mouse. 

It was queer that no 
one stood up for him, 
but Willy Leonardi 
tortured him so frank- 
ly and with such 
humorous effect that 
there really seemed to 
be nothing to make a 
fuss over, and no one 
knew just how the boy 
felt about it. So it 
went on and on, and 
Davy went on work- 
ing. There were lots 
of times when they 
were caught — short- 
handed in little towns, 
and Davy Fones did 
the work of half a 
dozen stagehands. He 
was a good boy, too, 
and Jimmy Wreakes 
got to be quite fond 
of him. 

He couldn’t have 
been more than twenty 
when he joined, and 
he seemed younger, for 
he was little and 
badly built, and look- 
ed as if he always 
wanted to run. When 
a dog looks like that, 
you string tin cans to 
him. When a_ boy 
looks like that, you 
leave him alone, un- is 
less you are a Willy a 
Leonardi. : 

Willy Leonardi 
never let him alone. 
At first it was chiefly 
nicknames. Some- 
times Davy was Dog . 

Tray, and sometimes 

he was the White 

Slave, and Jimmy Wreakes was more annoyed than Davy seemed 
to be when Willy Leonardi bowwowed at him, or clanked imaginary 
fetters Then there was muffled thunder in the piece and Davy 
made it by rattling a sheet of zine. So after a while Willy 
Leonardi changed his name to Jupiter, and he stayed Jupiter until 
he got to be Bucephalus. 

For it was also one of Davy’s duties to imitate the galloping 
steed of the Amazon queen—“ clipity, clipity, clip, clipity, clipity, 
clip!” out in the wings. You know how it sounds. It was funny 
to see Davy Fones, with a serious face and his feet strapped to 
horseshoes, galloping about in a limited area behind the scenes, 
and it was funnier still when Willy Leonardi imitated him, clatter- 
ing about on all fours, and neighing shrilly. And one day he got 
Davy under his arm, and played Mazeppa, to the great joy of the 
company. 

This kind of thing could have gone on forever for all Davy re- 
sented it. He got the best of it by accepting it all dumbly, and 
effacing himself as much as possible. And that irritated Willy 
Leonardi. The cat likes the mouse to run and squeak a bit. 
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Glancing around she beheld Davy Fones, shrunken and ashamed, cowering away 
from her gaze 


shook his head with 
the air of a moral 
censor. 

“IT ween you better 
look out for Patrick 
O’Hearn.” Jeanne 
was Mrs. Patrick 
O’Hearn in private 
life. 

Davy wasn’t fight- 
ing any more to get 
hold of the paper. 
He was watching the 
stairs. Jeanne had to 
come down to change 
for her Amazon dress. 
Pretty soon her glit- 
tering little feet ap- 
peared on the first 
rough wooden step, 
and Willy Leonardi, 
spying them, purred 
over the paper like a 
big cat. 

“ Don’t read ’em to 
her,” said Davy Fones 
in a hushed voice, as 
if he were praying. 
The hand that he laid 
on Willy Leonardi’s 
arm was shaking. 

“Don’t read ’em, 
Willy,” said one of 
the other men. He 
said afterward that 
Davy took it as hard 
as a young girl would, 
and turned all sorts 
of colors. , 

“Fairy - spangled 
Jeanne, my queen,” 
chanted Willy Leo- 
nardi, waving the 
manuscript. 





My love for you is 
never seen. 
Thou dancesest on 
my heart, I 
ween, 

My airy Jeanne, my 
fairy queen!” 


Now little Jeanne 
who, to look at, was 
just a bunch of tulle 
and wings, with the 
real peaked fairy face, 
gave herself great airs 
because she had a boy 
two years old, and 
frowned savagely on 
sentiment. So she 
proceeded to dance most energetically on the naked heart of Davy 
Fones. 

“Who wrote dat?” she inquired, resentfully. 

“T did,” said Willy Leonardi, with a grin. 

“ Bah, you!” said Jeanne, for she despised Willy Leonardi, and 
rose on her tiny toes to investigate the paper. Then, glancing 
around, she beheld Davy Fones, shrunken and ashamed, cowering 
away from her gaze. 

“ Boy,” said Jeanne, “are you a fool. But Willy Leonardi is a 
beast. I will keep these to show my husband.” 

With that she marched into her dressing-room and slammed the 
door, and the rear view of her was as much like Mrs. Siddons as 
her size and the tilt of her ballet skirt allowed. Davy slunk away, 
utterly withered by the contempt of his divinity. But Willy 
Leonardi was angry. He kept quiet about the poems. Like most 
people, he was afraid of Patrick O’Hearn, but he took it out of 
Davy in another way. 

Jimmy Wreakes heard about the poetry, and pitched into Davy, 
calling him many kinds of fool. He was so disgusted with the 
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boy that he hounded him around for’a while, in‘hopes of work- 
ing this nonsense out of him... Then Jeanne thought it necessary 
to keep up her dignity by treating the poor. poet with atrocious 
cruelty, and Davy, who had “lived on her occasional smiles -and 
funny little praise words, was very wretched. - Cast out from 
poth love and friendship he adopted a dog. 

Now the dog that Davy adopted wasn’t a nice dog, or a smart 
dog, or a faithful dog, but Davy liked it. It was a second love, 
that dog, and in defence of it Davy even talked back to Willy 
Leonardi. And that made Willy Leonardi worse ‘than ever. 
There was something the matter with him, anyway, in those days. 
His fun got to be downright vicious. 

He got his chance finally at Davy’s dog. The manager, thought 
the play. was: getting. a little stale, and put in some new dances. 
So there were a lot of rehearsals, and at one of them the manager 
was late, and every one was cold and tired and ugly from the 
long wait on the - 
draughty stage. Davy 
wasn’t there, nor 
Jimmy Wreakes, but 
Davy’s dog was nosing 
around like the ill- 
bred officious __ little 
beast that he was, and 
one of the ballet-girls 
began teasing him. 
Presently she gave a 
shriek and held up a 
finger just dented by 
his teeth. 

“He bit me!” she 
wailed. ‘ He bit me!” 

Somebody suggested 
that he ought to be 
shot. 

“Let’s have a 
trial,” proposed Willy 
Leonardi, and, tired 
of the long wait, 
everybody fell in with 
the idea. Wup—his 
name was Wup,_be- 
cause he barked like 
that—was coaxed out 
from underneath the 
throne of the fairy 
queen where he had 
taken refuge, and 
Willy Leonardi. con- 
ducted the trial. Wup 
was condemned to be 
hanged, and Willy 
Leonardi, with a 
solemn executioner’s 
face, set about mak- 
ing preparations for 
the hanging. 

Nobody ever thought 
for a moment that 
Willy Leonardi in- 
tended to carry the 
thing out, and Wup, 
who hadnt sense 
cnough to be scared, 
sat at the side of the 
stage with the rope 
around his neck and 
a foolish smile on his 
face. The rope was 
over-a gas-jet. 

Jeanne was the only 
one who was uneasy 
at all. She looked at 
Davy’s dog, his com- 
mon little tail» wag- 
ging ‘inanely, and his 
shoe - button eyes 
twinkling. 


* Now let him go, Somehow he knew that something was going to happen to Willy Leonardi to wait, but just then 


Willy Leonardi,” she 
said, and laughed 
nervously. 

But it was too late. Willy Leonardi jerked the rope, and that 
was the end of it. And while everybody was trying to get his 
breath—for it was a nasty thing to see—Jimmy Wreakes and 
Davy walked in, and the first thing Davy saw was Wup dangling 
from the gas-jet with his paws twitching. He got him down, but 
the dog’s neck was broken. 

Davy scrunched him against his chest, and stared at . Willy 
Leonardi. Willy Leonardi tried to brave it out, and started to 
tell Jimmy Wreakes about the trial, but you could see his nerve 
was going. Finally he stopped short, and Davy walked out, with 
the dog in his arms. 

“You look out for yourself, Willy Leonardi,’ said Jimmy 
Wreakes, “and the rest of you go home. No rehearsal this after- 
noon.” So every one sneaked out, most of the girls crying, and 
the men all hating themselves and Willy Leonardi. 

You remember Willy Leonardi was Mephisto. He had a_ spec- 
tacular entrance toward the beginning of the last act. He was 
supposed to come up from the lower regions, and they shot him 
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up through the Star Trap. It was Jimmy Wreakes’s business, of \ 
course, to see that everything was all right, the lift in working 
order and so on, and he saw to all this that night. He had a lot 
of extra things to do, for Davy Fones acted dazed, and they had 
some green stagehands. Finally Davy disappeared, and Jimmy 
Wreakes went to look for him, for he felt about the same toward 
Davy as Davy had toward the dog. 
He found him sitting on the top of a flight of steps that opened . 
out into the alley between the theatre and the next building. 
“Why don’t you go and bury that dog?” he said, sharply, for 
the unburied Wup was stretched on the step below Davy. 
“There was a girl here awhile ago,” said Davy Fones dreamily. 
“She came to talk to Willy Leonardi. She was little and thin 
and scared, and Willy Leonardi laughed at her.” 
“ Brute!” muttered Jimmy Wreakes, for he knew things about 
-Willy Leonardi. “ Something ought to be done to him.” 
“That’s what I 
thought,” said Davy 
Fones, simply and 
judicially. 
“You better stop 
thinking,” snapped 
Jimmy Wreakes, for 
he didn’t know quite 
what to make of this 
speech. And he pro- 
ceeded to pick a. one- 
‘sided quarrel with 
Davy in order to get 
his mind off Willy e 
Leonardi. 
“Now,” he con- 
cluded, “ you go down- 
stairs and see those 
green fools don’t make 
any mistakes; I’ve 
got enough to do up 
here. And afterwards 
V’ll help you with the 
dog.” 
Davy Fones looked 
at him strangely, but 
went, and it was not 
until within a few 
minutes of Mephisto’s 
entrance that a sud- 
den misgiving seized 
Jimmy Wreakes. It 
was queer that he 
should be afraid for 
Willy Leonardi. But 
he left his post, and 
hurried downstairs, 
and met Davy Fones 
coming up. 
“I lett. him “be,” 
said Davy Fones, in a 
hushed voice. “I left 
him be.” And went 
on up. 
Jimmy Wreakes 
didn’t waste any time 
on him then, but 
rushed on downstairs. 
Somehow he knew 
that something was 
going to happen to 
Willy Leonardi. He 
gave a gasp of relief 
when he saw the big 
dancer, in all his 
searlet _— splendor, 
standing on the lift ' 
below the Star Trap, 
and the four stage- 
hands wedged together 
on the bottom shelf. 
He shouted to them 
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the signal was given 

from above, and Willy 

Leonardi, who was in 
an evil temper, loudly damned them all for the delay. At 
that the men jumped, clumsy and confused, and the trap 
shot up. 

Jimmy, turning sick, caught at the shoulder of the nearest 
man. For Willy Leonardi appeared suddenly to crumple up 
into nothing. 

The Star Trap was bolted. 

So that was the end of Willy Leonardi. 

As for Davy Fones, he went on out, and buried his dog, 
and not a soul ever laid eyes on him after that, except that for a 
while Jeanne said she was positive she saw him up in the gallery 





nights. 

“Ugh!” said Rowland, from the edge of the table. ‘“ That’s 
a cheerful tale, all right, Jimmy! What’s the an- 
swer?” 

“Fix it up to suit yourself,’ said Jimmy Wreakes. “Tm 
done.” 


And he lit another stogie. 























San Francisco’s Tragic Dawn 
(Continued from page 660.) 


adventurer stepping upon unknown shores 
and into a problematical future. I can sug- 
gest no better “cure” for those that live 
where Nature has practically forgotten them 
and civilization has become as gr eat a vice as 
too much virtue, in whom a narrow and 
prosperous life has bred pessimism and other 
forms of degeneracy, stunting the intelli- 
gence as well as atrophying ‘the emotions, 
than to spend part of every year in an earth- 
quake country. They will find their chance 
not only to become completely rounded 
human beings, but will have a sense of being 
taken into partnership with Nature—which 
will enlarge any brain and vision. By and 
by they will despise all that have never been 
“up against” the great elementary forces 
that laugh at civilization and the affections, 
ambition, and mortal plans. From _ this 
extraordinary deindividualizing process man 
rises refreshed, wider awake, more deter- 
mined to conquer than ever before; and with 
a sense that if he has lived through that he 
is equal to worse in the future. Earth- 
quakes destroy one sort of conceit, but they 
give another. The analogy is in what per- 
sons that have “lived” feel for those that 
have merely existed. 








DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
ConvENSED MILK is used. Always have a supply on hand and 
be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Rect ecipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





A PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTION. 

On the day following the earthquake at San Francisco, BorDEN’s 
ConpENSED M1tk ComPANy contributed and had under way to 
the devastated city, from one of their Pacific Coast factories, two 
carloads of condensed milk and cream, aggregating 50,000 cans, 
the value of which was more than $5,000.—[Adv.] 





Sitas Stronec, the Adirondack guide, a poet, a painter, and 
a philosopher all in one. ‘He loves the beautiful and the true, 
and he hates shams. 

Irving Bacheller has in Silas Strong added a delightful volume 
to the literature of America. and the reading of it will be the 
means of bringing health and comfort to many a weary life. 

It will mean the opening of a new field of thenahe and a 
means of getting away from one’s self and into the realm of nature. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them,” which is No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four- 
Track Series,” containing a fine map of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and adjacent territory. with useful information in regard 
to hotels, carnps, lakes. rivers, etc. send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, 
Room ror B, Grand Central Station. New York.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 


is essentially 





Pears’ 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 


for toilet or bath. That 


is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 


and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
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um to the Orient 





It is a little word-journey to and through Japan and China. 
It tells you what you can see and do and what it will cost in 


days and dollars, 


It tells you of the shortest route to Japan, which follows the 
mild Japan current Seattle to Yokohama. 

It anticipates the questions you will ask and the things you 
want to know, and makes it easy for you to plan your trip in 
your easy chair at home. 
' It tells you all about the new mammoth twin-screw Steam- 


ships “ Minnesota” 


and “ Dakota,” 


of the Great Northern Steam- 


ship Company, operated in connection with the two transconti- 
nental railways, The Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 
Send for the Book to-day to 


Cc. G. Burnham, 211 Adams. Street, Chicago - * 


S. S. “Dakota” sails from Seattle June 7. 
S.-S. “Minnesota” sails from Seattle July 25. 


W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 








HASWELL’S OLD NEW YORK 


“ Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York” 


? 


The volume is a perfect mine of topographical information. 
innumerable landmarks, about the streets and their names, about restaurants and places of 
amusement noted im their day, about the thousand and one things which gave New York its phys- 
iognomy, about the thousand and one celebrities who were prominent in the making of the city. 


With portrait of the author, many illustrations, and map of New York in 1816. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





It has something to say about 





Crown 8&v0, $3.00 
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The /ens is the all important 
The new Tessar Lens, now futnished with all 
Kodaks, Premos, Century and Hawkeye Cameras, will make pic- 
tures such as those shown here as easily as any other kind. 
make any kind of a picture from a racing automobile to a portrait. 
TESSAR is only one of many fine photographic lenses made by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and described in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims,’ 
Ask your dealer to show you cameras with the new 
Tessar Lenses. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
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When Buying a Camera 


you must remember that photographs like those shown in this ad- 
vertisement are almost impossible with the lenses usually furnished 
and that the most interesting views you would like to photograph 
are often the most difficult to get. 
part of a camera. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

















From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


HONORING THE MEMORY OF PAUL JONES AT ANNAPOLIS 


The interment of the body of John Paul Jones in its permanent resting place in Bancroft Hall, at Annapolis, was signalized on 
April 24 by notable commemorative exercises held at the Naval Academy. The day, which was also the anniversary of the 
defeat of the British frigate * Drake” by Paul Jones’s sloop-of-war “ Ranger,’ was marked by tributes paid to America’s first 
4dmiral by President Roosevelt; M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador; Governor Warfield, of Maryland; and General Horace 
Porter, who recovered the body of the Admiral from its forgotten burial-place in Paris, In the secne reproduced above Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is delivering his address 
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A Waist of Words 


Tne wife of a certain wealthy statesman 
from the West is said not to have always 
enjoyed her present luxurious state and 
prominence. Her friends are frequently 
much amused by her mal @ propos observa- 
tions. 

Once some one ventured to remark to her 
that General So-and-so was certainly a belli- 
cose man. 

The Western lady’s eyes bulged with aston- 
ishment. ‘ You don’t tell me!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Of course, not having met him, I 
couldn’t say. But I thought from his pic- 
ture that he was very thin!” 





Obliging 

A New York manager interested in 
musical productions was busily engaged one 
morning in testing, with the cooperation 
of his musical director, the voices of 
numerous aspirants for positions in the 
chorus. 

The last person to enter the room was a 
man with a very sad expression. He took 
his place at the foot of the line and patiently 
waited his turn for an audience by the 
manager. 

The manager and_his director had their 
troubles that morning, for nearly every voice 
tested was below the standard required. So 
when the melancholy=man was reached and 
he attempted to make some remark, he was 
promptly cut short by the manager, who 
said: 

“You will omit the preliminary remarks 
and get down to business! Try him,” he 
added, turning to the director. 

The latter began the accompaniment to a 
popular song, which, with some hesitancy, 
the applicant for a job, attempted with 
what voice he had. His effort was about as 
bad as it could have been. 

“Look here!” cut in the manager, after 
the melancholy man had cleared his throat 
for the second verse, “that will do! You 
actually have the audacity to ask me for a 
job?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sad one, in an 
injured tone. 

“Why, man, you can’t sing a little bit!” 

“T don’t claim to be able to sing,” calmly 
responded the man, “and T don’t want to 
sing. I am a stage-carpenter. I was only 
singing to please you people—you seemed 
so set on it!” 





Her Brand 


LITTLE Janet's devoted uncle, wanting to 
know his niece’s mind upon a highly inter- 
esting subject, and preferring to get at it 
indirectly, asked her, “If I were going to 
buy a doll for a little girl, what kind of one 
do you think she would like?” The answer 
was prompt and decided: “Oh, Uncle 
George.” she said, “there is nothing like 
twins!” 





Not for Her 


A story is told of a young wife who 
knew little of housekeeping. She was, in 
consequence of that inexperience, disposed 
to stand a bit in awe of the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker, for she 
felt sure they must be aware of the extent 
of her ignorance in household matters. 
She ordered only such things as she was 
absolutely sure of, and she made her inter- 
- Views with the tradesmen as brief as _pos- 
sible. 

One morning there came to her house a 
collector of ashes. ‘“ Ash-ees! ash-ees!” 
she heard him calling in stentorian: tones. 
As the cry was repeated again and again, 
she became more and more perplexed as to 
what “ash-ees” meant. Finally, she went 
to the gate in the rear and opened it. 
“ Ash-ees?” came in guttural question from 
the man. 

The young wife hesitated for a moment; 
then, drawing herself up to a dignified atti- 
tude, she replied coldly: “ No, I don’t think 
I care for any to-day.” 
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Financial hotels 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- | [ evroPean FIRE-PROOF 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters Hotel Belvedere 
of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit International Cheques. Cer- JORN..H LANGTON, Masages 
se tificates of Deposit. Charles and Chase Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brown Brothers & Co., $2 PER DAY UP 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 500 ROOMS 500 BATHS 














MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = = = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - = $7,000,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 





DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Doxe, A. D. Jutcurarp, Samurt Rra, 
Cuarces H. ALLEN, Henry M. FLAGLER, Joszerpn Larocour, WintHrRop RuUTHERFURD, 
GrorGe F. BAKER, Danie_ GUGGENHEIM, D. O. MILts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. BrrwinD, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Pau D. Cravath, James N. Jaxviz, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNypkER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. JOHNSTON, W. G. OaKMaAN, Harry Payne WuITnNey. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvie, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. CravaTH, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Cuarves H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, "Harry Payne WuHItTnNey. 








; Make the best eocktail. A delightfal 
5 aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS Important to see that it ig Abbott's. 
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J. E. Dodson (‘* The Prince of India’”’) Julie Hearn (** Lael’*) 


Sarah Truax (“ Princess Irene’’) G. Lawrence (‘* Count Corti’) 
Count Corti: “ We'll follow the stars to Italy The Prince: “The Wolves! The Byzantine wolves! Beware of them!” 


and find a home” 


N. S. Lewis (** Duke Notarus"’) William Farnum (* Prince Mohammed “) Sarah Truax (‘* Princess Irene’’) William Beach (‘* Prince Constantine "’) 


A Scene from Act I1., showing the Palace of Therapia on the Bosphorus. Mohammed relates the Vision of Shiek Ertogruhl 


SCENES FROM THE STAGE PRODUCTION OF LEW WALLACE’S 
“THE PRINCE OF INDIA” 


Following the remarkable success of the dramatized version of General Lew Wallace’s famous novel “ Ben-Hur,” his later novel, 
“The Prince of India,” has been dramatized by Mr. J. I. C. Clarke. It was produced by Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger at the 
Colonial Theatre in Chicago, on February 5, and has since been playing to crowded houses in Pittsburg and Baltimore. Mr. 
Clarke has selected thirty-sie characters from the book to enact the story upon the stage, in addition to four hundred super- 
numeraries, which is said to be the largest number of people ever utilized in a dramatic production in this cauntry. The title 
réle is played by Mr. J. BE. Dodson; Mr, William Farnum plays “ Mohammed”; Miss Sarah Truax is the “ Princess Irene” ; 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence plays “ Mirza” (afterward “ Count Corti”), and Julie Hearn is the “Lael”; Mr. Horatio Parker, Pro- 
fessor of Music at Yale, has written incidental music for the production, The play will be scen in New York carly next season 
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Tennyson’s Many Loves 


In discussing little oddities and peculi- 
arities in connection with the works of va- 
rious writers, and more especially poets, an 
official of the Congressional Library recently 
said: 

“T was talking with a publisher not long 
ago about a new edition of Tennyson’s 
poems which he proposes to bring out. He 
showed me a sample of the type which he 
intended to have cast for the edition, and 
I asked: ‘Have you given an order for an 
additional lot of l’s and v’s?’ 

“*Why, no; why should I? he asked. 

“* Because you will have to have them,’ 
I told him. ‘The word “love” occurs so 
many times in Tennyson’s poems that the 
usual percentage of l’s and v’s is far short 
of the number required.’ ” 





His Candidate 


Drstrict-ATTORNEY JEROME tells of a cer- 
tain citizen whom he encountered on the 
last Presidential - election day. Conversa- 
tion was somewhat hampered by the fact 
that the citizen’s vocabulary was limited to 
about eighty-five words. “Who” and 
“what” were evidently one to him as yet, 
but he made himself clear on one point. 

“How long have you been in this coun- 
try?” he was asked. 

“Ah bane one month,” he answered. 

“ Are you going to vote?” 

Nan” 

“Whom are you going to vote for?” 

“ Ah bane goin’ vote for tan dollars,’ 
the self-satisfied response. 


> was 





Drawing It. Fine 


“Sie is daft on the subject of germs and 
sterilizes or filters everything in the house.” 

“How ‘does she get along with her 
family?” 

“Oh, even her relations are strained.” 





In a Hole 


AN official of the New York Post-office re- 
lates a story of the sad predicament of an 
Irishman who entered that office for the 
purpose of mailing a letter to his fiancée. 

He had paused in perplexity before a 
board containing three letter-slots bearing 
the words “ City,” ‘“ Domestic.” “ Foreign.” 

“ Faith,” he muttered, “this is a pretty 
problem. Maggie’s a domestic, she lives in 
the city, and she’s a foreigner. What beats 
me is how I’m to get the letter in the 
three holes at wanst!” 





Diplomacy 


A youneG and smart-looking Scots clergy- 
man was to preach a “trial” sermon in a 
strange church. Fearing that his hair might 
be disarranged or that he might have a 
smudge on his face, he said to the sexton, 
there being no mirror in the vestry, “ James, 
could you get me a glass?” James disap- 
peared, and after a few minutes returned 
with something under his coat which, to the 
consternation of the divine, he produced in 
the form of a bottle, saying, “ Ye mauna let 
on aboot it, meenister, for I got it as a 
special favor; and I wadna hae got it at all 
if I had na told them it was for you.” 





Told of Mark Twain 


Ar a recent dinner Mark Twain, according 
to an English report, made a most amusing 
little speech which was responded to as fol- 
lows by a lawyer who was present: “ Doesn’t 
it strike the company as a little unusual,” 
he inquired, “that a professional humorist 
should be funny?” When the laugh that 


greeted this sally had subsided Mark Twain 
drawled out, “ Doesn’t it strike the company 
as a little unusual that a lawyer should 
have his hands in his own pockets?” 


of the barley. 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


S &ELDER.._ 


117 WALL ST_NEM YORE 


A 
Triumph 
in 

Sugar 
Making! 


Sold only in 5!lb. sealed boxes! 


ly IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL-DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


| HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


SOME D NYAS) KOLO =) ROME 04 =) Ad Oo) i SO) 





















CLUB COCKTAILS— 
For the home, for the club, 
anywhere, are unrivalled. 
Choicest liquors, exquis- 
itely proportioned and 
blended and aged make ag 
perfectly royal drink. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- ff 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Hol- 
land Gin, Tom Gin, York. 
6. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., a y 


Hartford New York London df 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Malt Gives Beer 
High Nutrition 


Eight-Day Malt, Exclusive Product of 
an American Brewery, Makes 
the Richest Beer 
Malt is the life of beer. - Our readers understand, 


of course, that in brewing beer the first thing to do 
is to make the malt from which to make the beer. 












The richer the malt, the more nutritious, the more | 


wholesome the beer. - Pabst learned years ago that 
the forced method of making malt in three or four 
days could not possibly be accomplished without losing 
in large degree the life-giving, strength-giving elements 
Most breweries use this old process. 
It is quicker, easier and less expensive. The Pabst 
way gives the full richness of the grain to the beer. 
It doubles the expense of brewing, but it makes Pabst 
Beer the leader of all beers. 

Pabst Beer is the richest beer in actual food value 
and strength-building elements, because it is made 
only with Pabst eight-day malt. Careful test, prac- 
tical experience in brewing, always with an eye single 
to the very best product possible, has taught Pabst 
that malt made of grain grown in this country must 
have eight days in which to properly mature. Malt 





per in nutritious elements can only be made by | 


ollowing the process of Nature without crowding, 
and that is what Pabst does. He makes his own 
malt by an exclusive eight-day process, double the 
time and double the expense of the common four-day 
method. This Pabst process gets all the good out of 
the barley and into the malt. No other process does. 
Pabst eight-day malt, made from finest barley, 
grows as naturally as it would if put in the ground, 
moistened by the rain and warmed by the sun. 
Nature abhors waste; and in the eight-day process 
there is no forced unnatural growth that wastes food 
elements of the grain. The result is a beer that has 
the greatest food value, the greatest tonic value, yet 
is mild and pleasant, superior in taste and flavor, 
> age, purity and strength. This is Pabst 
lue Ribbon Beer, the best beer brewed. 
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|a story of this virile quality. 





** There’s never a law of God or man 
rans north of Fifty-three’’ 








THE SPOILERS | 


By Rex Beach 


Novels are like men: strong personali- 
ties, virile emotions, energy and resource, 
forge to the front and are quick to catch 





the public eye. This same magnetic 
force in THE SPOILERS—the work of 
a new writer—has immediately caught 
the reading world in its grip. They 
can’t let go. 

“A tornado of a novel.’”’—WN. Y. Globe. 

“A story of ‘rapid-fire’ events ;which 
keeps the excitement at fever heat.”— 
Toledo Blade. 

“Healthy, and a good blood stirrer. 
The description of the fight between the 
two principals is worth reading the whole 
book for.”’—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“Not often does the reader come upon 
It will 
grip the reader’s attention until the last 
page is turned. No better romance of 
the life of civilized men, reverting under 
primitive conditions to the master pas- 
sions of mankind, has been told. Mr. 
Rex Beach, the author, has scored a brill- 
iant success.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Correspondence 
JAMESTOWN ISLAND FOR A FEDERAL RESERVATION 


New York, March 16, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I have read with pleasure your four-page article entitled 
“Commemorating the Nation’s Birth,” in HaArper’s WEEKLY of 
January 20, concerning the plans for the celebration of the James- 
town Tercentenary at Norfolk next, year, and the ‘historical asso- 
ciations of the charming old Colonial capital, Williamsburg, and 
vicinity. It eannot fail to interest all patriotic Americans. To 
the lines devoted to a description of Jamestown Island itself—the 
scene of the tremendously important event which is to be com- 
memorated at another place—may I add a few words? It seems 
to me that the Federal government is on verge of committing a 
great mistake. Last year Congress provided $250,000 for the 
celebration, of which four-fifths is to be spent for jubilations 
accessory to the exposition at Norfolk, and only $50,000 is set 
aside for a monument at Jamestown, “ provided the site be 
donated to the United States.” Fifty thousand dollars to put up 
a monument on the birthplace of a nation is pitiful—pitiful! 
And conditioned, too, on the site being given. In the name of the 
great God of Nations, what do we not owe to Jamestown—to the 
pioneers who first fought Spaniards, then Indians, then starva- 
tion, then disease, then indescribable other sufferings, to secure 
and hang on to that little piece of land, and give the first perma- 
nent Jodgment to the Anglo-Saxon people, culture and institu- 
tions in the New World!  Isn’t it humiliating to see Uncle Sam 
passing around the hat for a site on which to put a fifty-thousand- 
dollar monument for this purpose? 

Now I have no objection to the monument, but it alone is not 
commensurate with the importance of the event, nor does it pro- 
vide against two dangers which menace Jamestown Island— 
desecration and physical obliteration. What these dangers con- 
sist of I will mention in a moment. 

I want to say first that in the course of my historical and 
archeological investigations I have explored the .fields on which 
the cardinal events of English-speaking history in the New World 
have occurred, from the Plains of Abraham to the battle-field of 
New Orleans, and I de not remember a single spot where I was 
so profoundly impressed and thrilled as I was when I set foot 
on Jamestown Island. 

Jamestown is more than the birthplace of the United States. 
It is the place where the civilization which overspreads and 
dominates the continent first took root. It is the cradle of all 
English-speaking America,—Canada as well as the United States. 
Its significance is not Jocal or sectional. It may not be circum- 
scribed by the word “national.” Its meaning is at least con- 
tinental; and, to the extent that the nation sprung therefrom 
exerts a world-wide influence, it is universal. Jamestown is not 
in a class with any other historical site in America. It has no 
duplicate. It is unique. 

Resisting the temptation to dwell on the historical significance 
of Jamestown, let me mention a few physical reasons why the 
Federal government should take this site under its protective 
ownership. When Jamestown was settled in 1607, it was upon a 
peninsula connected by a narrow neck of land with the left bank 
of the river—the north bank at this point. The strong current of 
the river, striking the peninsula on the west, long ago cut through 
the neck, making an island. This process of erosion is still going 
on, in spite of the protection afforded to a part of the shore by the 
government breakwater, and from observations which I made I 
calculate that the island has been eaten away at the rate of six feet 
a year, since the settlement of 1607. The river has encroached so 
far that the very foundations of some of the houses that sheltered 
the pioneers have been washed away, and their water-worn brick 
strew the shore, intermingled occasionally with the beads with 
which the settlers trafficked with the Indians. 

The insatiable river is gradually gnawing its way toward the 
old church-tower and the graveyard, and if something is not done 
to prevent it, these too will disappear in the course of time. 

Jamestown Island comprises about 1600 acres of land. In 1893, 
Mrs. Edward Everett Barney, the present owner, and her late* 
husband, gave twenty-two and one-half acres at the western end to 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. This 
latter area contains the church-tower, some of the ancient founda- 
tions, some of the graves, and some of the civil-war earthworks. 
This, however, is but a small portion of the island, all of which is 
historie ground and is a veritable unexplored Pompeii of historical 
information. I have dug among some of the old foundations my- 
self, and more extensive revelations have been made since my visit. 
Foundations of the pioneer settlers are to be found in numerous 
parts of the island, and their relics, such as coat armor, halberds, 
domestic utensils, articles of personal adornment, and the actual 
bones of their bodies are found in the most unexpected’ places. 

There is no authentic plan of the ancient settlement of James- 
town, and I believe that a thorough scientific exploration of the 
island would throw new light on that Mother of Colonies and ex- 
plain many obscure points in her history. 

Since 1902, the American Scenic .and Historie Preservation 
Society, whose headquarters are in the Tribune building, New York, 
has been trying to persuade Congress to take the island for a 
Federal reservation, chiefly to protect it from destruction, but, 
partly to prevent its falling into the hands of a trolley-line syndi- 
cate which has or had an option on the island with a view to mak- 
ing it a popular picnic resort. If the government does not take 








the island, it is in danger of becoming a side-show to the exposition 
next year, with merry-go-rounds and all the other meretricious 
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attractions of such a resort; and in the course of time, ‘through 
the action of the elements, obliterated entirely from the map of 
the United States. It is not too late for Congress to provide 
that a portion of the appropriation made for the Jamestown Ter- 
centenary shall be devoted to saving Jamestown itself. Let us 
not have “ Hamlet ” with Hamlet left out. 

A distinguished English writer, speaking of the power of his- 
torical sites to stir the emotions, once said: “ That man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona.” 

Upon Jamestown Island, Christian worship in the English lan- 
guage was first established in America, and across these historic 
acres have swept the battle-tides of both the Revolutionary and 
civil wars. Jamestown is to us more than Marathon and Iona 
Island together. Will not Congress take it, protect it, and cherish 
it for the sake of the great people who have grown from this 
little cradle? I an, sir, 

Epwarp HAGAMAN HALL, 
Secretary of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 





The Candidacy of Woodrow Wilson 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 

Ir is not surprising that the leading article in the April North 
American Review booms Woodrow Wilson for President of the 
United States, and cordially indorses the stand taken by HARPER'S 
WEEKLY in the same direction, for both are guided by the same 
hand. . . . Colonel Harvey's thought and effort in this matter are 
to be commended. His appeals for high and strong action on the 
part of the Democratic party, as it must face the serious issues 
of the next Presidential campaign, are worthy of recognition and 
applause. 

Nor will they be without some valuable result. No high stand- 
ard was ever lifted in this way without some effect upon the 
march of a party. Everything which will tend to persuade the 
politicians of the minority to look higher than the feeding-trough, 
and to realize that the best opportunity for service, as well as the 
greatest hope of success, must lie upon a higher plane, is to be 
welcomed. It is not often enough realized that the journalism 
of the country has a vitalizing power of this sort to wield. There- 
fore Colonel Harvey’s leadership in this particular matter is 
worthy of sympathy, and in it there may be larger hope and 
potency than the merely practical politicians are yet ready to 
recognize. Dr. Wilson is doing an admirable work as the progress- 
ive head of Princeton University, and may not be called into the 
field of national politics. But the idea that some one of the calibre 
and capacity for statesmanship, even though as yet inexperienced 
in politics, can profitably be made use of by the Democratic party, 
is a worthy one, and the more it is considered the more favorably 
the thought is likely to appear in the eyes of men of sense and 
patriotism. They will be ready to admit that the man who now 
rules at Old Nassau would in all human probability make a fine 
figure in the White House, and it is a good deal more profitable 
to talk about Wilson than to discuss the weather or the factional 
differences of the Democracy. Colonel Harvey’s thought is of the 
right sort. 


From the Savannah (Ga.) News 

It is rather remarkable that the editor of HArper’s, WEEKLY, 
which has always been classed as a Republican paper, should sug- 
gest a candidate for the Democrats to nominate for President. 
Still, he probably thought in doing so he was rendering both the 
country and the Democratic party a service. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Wilson is an able man and one 
worthy of any honor to which he might aspire. He has the qualifi- 
cation of having been born and reared in the South and of having 
spent the greater part of his life since he reached man’s estate in 
the North. His native State is Virginia, and his youth was spent 
at Columbia, South Carolina, and in Augusta, this State. If he 
should be nominated for President his nomination, therefore, could 
properly be credited to the South, and as there has been much 
talk in-recent years as to the advisability of naming a Southern 
man for President, it is not improbable that Mr. Harvey’s sug- 
gestion will command a good deal of attention. 

In fact, it has already been commented upon by a number of 
Southern papers, and as far as we have been able to observe, all 
of the comments have been of a kindly nature. 

It is, of course, too soon to speak very positively about Presi- 
dential candidates. It is far from clear yet what the issues will 
be, but if they should be such as to commend themselves to Mr. 
Wilson we have no doubt that his friends would have no difficulty 
in securing very favorable consideration of his candidacy. 

He isn’t an unknown man, though he has had nothing to do with 
public office and very ‘little, we assume, with politics. As to 
whether or not he knew that it was Mr. Harvey’s intention to 
bring him out as a Presidential candidate we are not informed, 
but there isn’t much doubt that Mr. Harvey’s action wasn’t dis- 
tasteful to him. 

Mr. Wilson. is making a great institution of Princeton University, 
It is growing rapidly. Only a man of very superior ability could 
himself at the head of it. We wouldn’t be surprised 
if Mr. Harvey’s suggestion should be given much more than a 
passing thought by the Democratic leaders wnd by Democrats 
generally. 























Inspiration 


Tur late Speaker of the national House 
of Representatives, David B. Henderson, 
spent most of his life on the battle-field 
and in Congress, but a portion of it was 
devoted to a willingness to practise law. 

His early professional experiences were 
not materially different from those of most 
young lawyers. 

Finally he was retained in an estate 
case which involved large interests The 
future Speaker was mighty hard up, and he 
was seriously thinking of asking the heirs 
to pay his bill, which he had never rendered. 
He was meditating whether to charge them 
$200 or $300, when one of the heirs, repre- 
senting them all, stepped briskly into his 
office and, taking out a roll of five-hundred- 
dollar bills, said, “ Mr. Henderson, I want 
- to pay your Dill,’ and commenced laying 
down these five-hundred-dollar bills until 
he had $2500 before the astonished young 
lawyer. Looking up at Mr. Henderson the 
heir said, “Is that enough?” And the 
lawyer, with that . self-possession which 
subsequently made him famous, calmly said, 
“Peel off another one, and we will call it 
square.” 





Sensible 


Nor long ago a lady was suddenly de- 
serted by her cook, and advertised for an- 
other, stipulating that they bring good 
references. 

Among the applicants for the place was 
a colored woman who, when asked for her 
references, replied: 

“*Deed, ah done tore up dem references, 
lady.” 

* Destroyed them? Don’t you see that not 
to bring your references must lead people to 
suspect that you are not a good servant?” 
the lady asked. 

“ Yassum, maybe dat’s so,” the applicant 
said. “ Des’ ’speck ah ain’t er good sarbent 
—but yo’d know ah was crazy ef ah’d brung 
dem references!” 





Single Entry 


THERE is a certain young business man of 
Baltimore, not long married, who be- 
thought him of a device to curb the grow- 
ing extravagance of his wife. 

“Now, Margaret,” said he, producing a 
neatly ruled memorandum book, “ for some 
time you've been spending the money I 
give you for the household expenses, not to 
speak of your own personal expenses, in a 
somewhat loose and haphazard manner. So 
T’ve got this little book for you. You'll 
find that a keeping of your accounts will 
tend to a more economical disbursement of 
our funds.” And the husband explained 
how the receipts were to be entered on this 
side and the expenditures on the other, 
thus affording an itemized statement of the 
monthly balances. 

The young wife took the suggestion in 
good part and promised to keep the book as 
directed. 

At the end of the month the husband 
asked that he might see how she had kept 
the accounts. 

“Oh, everything is all right, Dick,” said 
she; “ you’ll find that it balances perfectly.” 

Dick .took the book. A single glance was 
sufficient to send him into hysterical laugh- 
ter, for these were the entries: 

On one side: “January 1. Received from 
_— $100.” On the other: “Spent it 
all. 





His Weak-end fg 


Mr. MELvitLe INGALLS, the Western rail- 
way magnate, was induced by a_ friend 
while spending Sunday with him to attend 
service at a church, the pastor of which is 
noted for the extreme length of his sermons. 

As the friends were leaving at the con- 
clusion of the service, the Bostonian, with a 
touch of pride, inquired: 

“Dr. Blank is a most eloquent minister, 
is he not?” ; 

“Very eloquent,” was the dry response 
of the railroad man, “but he has poor 
terminal facilities.” 
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Cars at San Francisco 


HE following dispatch received Wednes- 
day, April 25th, speaks volumes for the 


merits of Columbia Cars: 








POSTAL TELEGRAPH © < COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, Pacsioent, 


TELEGRAM 


‘ AEGIS CHLO TRACE MARR. DESIGN PATENT NO. 36969. 
The Postal Te‘egraph-Cable Company (Incorporated) transmits and delivers this message subject to the terms and conditions printed on the back of this Slank. 


Received Rartford, Ce. 4/25/"6 








San Francisco, April 25, 1906. 


M. J. Budlong, President, 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conne 


Three of your forty-five horse power Columbias have been used by myself and assistants, 
Shaughnessy & Wills, continuously night and day since earthquake April eighteenth and 
are still in service. The machines have conveyed us over our steepest grades, through 
all parts of burning city, having had to run over ruined streets, cracked and piled up 
in many places with fallen bricks, stones and other debris. Their work has been perfect 
at all times and I marvel that an auto cen stand up under such unusual and severe tests. 
Have been skeptic about automobiles previous to this great work but now give them my 
hearty endorsement - 

John Dougherty 


Acting Chief 
eatin Francisco Fire Department. 
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Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 


Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, "*7°°?’cons. 


New York Branch, 134-136.138 West 39th St. Piltedetpbie, Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 

Chicago Branch, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. _ 250 2} orth Broad St. spi s , . 

Boston, Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stan- Washington, Washington E, V. Transportation Co., 
hope St. 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Fly -Rod 
SATISFIED; PAY! (Og 
a . 
| M AKE $8 TROUSERS P00 and Fly - Tackle 
TO ORDER FOR™ SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
eT eae your mane MANUFACTURE AND VUSE 
ia’ style, quality, workmanship and Revised Edition 
fit So any pair vad a 
a chan aulor. 
9 aamey a you upon ap- By H. P, WELLS 
proval. Ifthey are satisfactory, pay Author of “The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
for them; if not, return them at my 





grees oe Pe The book goes into all necessary details, with draw- 

ama trousers specialist. ma ° 4 

nothing but. trousers. My cutters ings and diagrams of the manufacture and use of 
a ces. Ne fans ae rods and fly-tackle and the making of flies, 
cream of the craft. 

Thousands of sensible men all over America are sav- . ° 

ing x00 by buying tromsers fom me. Let =e send Illustrated with Diagrams 

y y booklet of samples of choice spring styles—it’s 

ee : . Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 





free. 
LEON WRIGHT, 3 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Large Profits wr. LocaTep 
“LITTLE SKIPPER” EASILY EARNED CHICAGO LOTS 


MARINE ENGINE : oo 

For Canoes, Row-Boats and Small Launches 1 sell Chicago building lots for ponte each 
= 
~ 














pave Engine Only $24.90 Terms $5.00 down and $2.50 a month. 


Titles perfect. Lots sure to double in value. 
Simplest, strongest, most powerful and 


Absolute security and a safe, conservative 
speedy engine of its class, drives hoat 6 to 10 
mi. per hour, reversible, anyone can install 
and run it, always safe and certain to go. 
LD UNDER FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE, 
Catalog FREE. 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 18, Detroit, Mich. 
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investment. Payments suspended in_ case 
of sickness or loss of employment. Inter- 
esting booklet about Chicago, the wonderful 
city of 2,000,000 population—free. Agents 
Wanted. Write for particulars. Address 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 1201 Adams Express Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 









































































it kept me awake all winter.”’ 
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EWARDE BLAISDEK 


** How you feeling this spring, Mr. Bear ?”’ 
Mr. Bear (in hollow tree): ‘‘Simply awful. I ate a Welsh Rarebit last fall and 








HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 
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THIS TRADE-MARK 
REPRESENTS THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE, THE 
AMERICAN GENTLE- 
MAN'S WHISKEY. 


Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 



































No other sauce has the rare, 
rich flavor that has made 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


famous the world over. 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 




























London Films. 





@® New York to Buffalo, via NEW YORK 





THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 


stamped on every nih 
loop — 
The 4 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


mas air, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY’ _ 






EVERY 
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WARRANTED 
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Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” 


The volume is the outcome of the author's 
idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 
basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
moisture, etc., is possible. She describes all 
of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 
manner that the amateur botanist will find no 
difficulty in readily placing them in their 
proper groups and families. The illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, have 
been drawn from the living plants, and will 
prove to be an invaluable guide in determin- 
ing the several varieties. 


Mustrated by Benjamin Lander 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Travellers’ Edition. 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS'S delightful commentary on phases of life in and around London has been so much in demand among 

W Americans who were going abroad that a special travellers’ edition has been prepared, which can easily be slipped in the pocket. Mr. 

Howells takes his readers round about the great city with him, chatting informally of all that one encounters on the way; and even 
experienced travellers will find his interpretation of what Americans find most interesting in London very suggestive. 


Iilustvated. Post 8vo. Bound in Limp Green Leather, with Gold Stamping, Green Top and Edges, net $2.25. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


CENTRAL LINES—""iiide in the’ World. 







































